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THE RECTOR'S HOMESTEAD. 



CHAPTER I. 



** But — but he is an Unitarian I" 

" Well I suppose he is I Cannot two walk to- 
gether except they be agreed ? Must you, indeed, 
be of one mind and of one soul — bone of one 
bone, flesh of one flesh ? Can you have no differ- 
ence of opinion, no diversity of feeling, no inter- 
change of thought? and does it follow that be- 
cause you are man and wife, you must be one in 
creed, in word, and in truth ?" 

** Yes, it does follow; such a marriage would 
be a yoking together, but not uniiy ; bondage, 
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without a bond. And for this reason, and on 
this account, I cannot marry Mr. Carsfield." 

Minnie Lonsdale had never been solicited to 
marry him. Carsfield had never made the offer ; 
but Minnie and her cousin Fanny Ashmore bad 
many conversations about him; for Minnie loved 
him in the inward recesses of her heart. And to 
Minnie his difference of religion was a matter of 
no small moment. She was not one to think 
lightly of a variance in creed ; and as she passed 
the little Unitarian chapel, and looked at the 
tombs of the few occupants in the graveyard near, 
she thought of that great work at the judgment 
day, when even they would hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and come forth. 

** But you would not bury us as you would a 
dog ?" was Carsfield's reply to some of her ob- 
jections over the sleeping dead. 

" Not exactly," said Minnie; "but it is very 
sad to know that all these have not died in the 
true faith ; to think there is something wanting 
in their belief; to feel that they, or we, are 
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wrong ; so near the troth, and yet that truth not 
attained ; to know they have toiled, and yet quite 
mistaken the important point of their religion." 

She looked sad, and continued, 

"The first dead person I ever saw was an Uni- 
tarian ; and as I held her cold hand, and kissed 
her pale forehead, my tears fell fast to think how 
much I would have given before her death, could 
I have lifted the veil and cleared her vision. * She 
was a good lady,' said her old servant to me ; but 
again I found myself questioning in how far that 
goodness consisted." 

" I thought," resumed Carsfield, " that to the 
pure all things were pure. How is it possible for 
you, with your usual charity, to expect the world 
to deal thus hardly with those who differ from you 
in their religious views ?" 

" I feel," she replied, " that they are losing so 
much peace, and joy, and light, and, that love 
which a true knowledge of the Gospel alone can 
give." 

It was to Minnie a solemn thought — so solemn 
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that losing sight of her timid self — full of anxiety 
on his account — she exclaimed, 

" Oh I Mr. Carsfield I what a pity it is you 
should be an Unitarian." 

These young girls had seen little of the world, 
for they had been brought up in the peaceful calm 
of domestic life in the quiet village of Stoke, 
where Mr. Lonsdale had been the rector for many 
years. The cousins seemed drawn together by 
their mutual sorrow — for they had each to mourn 
the loss of their mother — a sorrow so keenly felt, 
that Fanny was taken to her uncle's house, that 
in a measure the two girls might solace and cheer 
each other. 

Minnie was of a more active temperament than 
Fanny ; rising, while it was yet light, in the 
winter mornings^ to attend the early service of 
their church; and, however dark and dreary, 
Minnie never mised this daily privilege of prayer 
and praise; though sometimes in the sunmier, 
after digging and delving, and picking fruit for 
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the day's use, she would peacefully find herself 
falling asleep in the first lesson. 

Then, after breakfast, there was teaching to go 
through ; for Minnie had the whole care of her 
young sisters, and this was to her a happy part 
of the day, for dearly she loved her little pupils ; 
taking great care to guide them in wisdom's way, 
and to make their studies a pleasant and cheerful 
occupation. 

They were dear little creatures ; they could not 
do enough for their kind sister. Half the time 
was spent in kissing and loving thorn, so that if 
their young days might have been hold more 
strict, yet Minnie, in looking back in after years, 
felt happy that their spring time of life should so 
have been spent. 

Mr. Carsfield sometimes passed the school 
room window, when walking about the grounds 
with Mr. Lonsdale. 

Minnie would feel nervous when she hoard the 
footsteps she so well knew. 

" I have asked you this question three times," 
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said little Amy to her sister* wiioee bieart was in 
the Highlands, or somewhere still nearer. 

lUCnnie felt it was a lost hoar to her pa{nls. 
should Mr. Carsfield happen to be within hear- 
ing. Her voice tried to be in place* bat her 
thoughts were certainly not inside that school- 
room window. 

^^ Perhaps the children would like to come op 
to the farm with us," said Mr. Lonsdale, speak- 
ing as he passed ; ^^ it is a half holiday^ so Min- 
nie will not be as hard upon them as usoaL'^ 

" Hard,'' thought Carsfield, to himself. 
" Then Minnie caa be hard to others — to them — 
as well as to me ! Is your sister kind to you ?" 
he asked one of the little deserters from the busy 
nest. 

** Yes, very ; especially when you are come ; 
for then she does not mind so much our spelling 
ever so badly ; she bl ashes, too, and makes us 
all quiet when you pass the window.'' 

^' Why does not Minnie come out, too ?" said 
Mr. Lonsdale. ''Go and call her; I wish she 
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would not sit in the house so much, losing both 
health and beauty." 

" Minnie will be down directly, papa ; she is 
only gone to put on her pink bow, and make her 
hair tidy." 

Presently Minnie came forward from the school- 
room window, as though she had never moved 
from her chair. This artifice was not lost upon 
Mr. Carsfield. He took both her hands in his, 
as was his practice, and said something about the 
blushes of her cheeks emulating the colour of her 
pink ribbon. 

Minnie was accustomed to such compliments, 
and did not notice the observation. 

Mr, Carsfield was many years older than herself ; 
and what would have been ill-judged in a young 
man, was quite excusable in one of his age. He 
looked upon Minnie as a child, and was accus- 
tomed to treat her as such. 

It seems to happen, that those who love each 
other, whatever the arrangements may be, are 
sure to find themselves in every excursion, walk, 
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ride, or drive, always at each other's elbow. So 
it was with Minnie and Carsfield. The children 
frolicked abont, first stopping to look at one 
things then at another ; and Minnie and Carsfield 
seemed to be quite nnconscioas how near the 
gates and the narrow paths were ever bringing 
them in contact. And now as they passed the 
flower garden, a fuchsia caught their attention. 

" How beautifal I" 

" How beautiful I Do you understand its 
language?" asked Minnie. 

**Not much in my way," said Carsfield; and 
he asked ** Do flowers, then, converse ?" 

'* Oh yes I the sweetest flowers of speech." 

Mr. Carsfield was forced to confess his ignor- 
ance; the fuchsia was to him only a fuchsia, 
beautiful in itself, but wanting that soul of flowers, 
its perfume. Minnie looked at him steadily, with 
a desponding shake of the head. Carsfield 
replied to it, and smiled. 

" Nay, Miss Minnie, I surely am something 
better than a fuchsia?" 
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"But what is its emblem?" asked Fanny, 
who had just joined their party. "Is it 
love ?" 

It was difficult for him to take his looks or 
his thoughts on a sudden from Minnie ; but he 
replied. 

" Love ? Oh I no, love is a stinging- 
nettle." 

" You stare at Minnie," observed Fanny, " as 
though you would express the fuchsia's meaning ; 
it says, * your charms are engraven on my heart,' 
is it not pretty?" 

He turned away with a brusque manner that 
startled Fanny ; and catching at some rosemary, 
he said, 

" You talk, my dear young lady, the nonsense 
of flowers ; let us come more to their rhyme and 
reason. Know you what the rosemary says ? ^ the 
rosmarinus officinalis,' and that it is associated 
both with practical and historical recollec- 
tions ?" 

B 5 
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Fanny looked rather snlky, bat Minnie was all 
attention, and he oontinned, 

^* In the Lays of the Tronbadonrs it is cele- 
brated, in common with the yiolet, as an emblem 
of constancy. Constancy, Miss Minnie ; do yon 
doubt it?" 

" No," she said, " I was thinking that Shake- 
speare held the same idea ; he makes his Ophelia 
say, there's rosemary, thafs for remembrance — 
Poor OpheUa.' " 

** At the same time," Carsfield continued, " it 
has had its more sprightly views ; it never failed 
to form a part of the bridal wreath, whether of 
cottage maid or queen. Sprigs of rosemary 
mingled in the coronet which bound the tresses 
of Anne of Cleves, when she became the wife of 
Henry the VHL" 

^ Another martyr," groaned Fanny, who had 
not forgotten the curb to her poetical allU'* 
sions. 

Here they were interrupted by the servant 
who came to remind Fanny that an answer was 
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required to the invitation she had brought in her 
hand to Silwood Park* 

" This was my errand," she said, " how foolish 
to forg'et it ! A pic-nic to Silwood Park ; there 
we shall have posies enough ; the wild lilies are 
all in blossom, and besides, we shall have Mary 
and Lizzie Lyndsey, and Mr. Bramley, the 
ourate, to sing And flirt with Miss Minnie." 

It was evident that Fanny owed Mr. Carsfield 
a grudge, for She looked to see how he took this 
gratuitous piece of information. 

He seemed not to have heard it ; he was tak- 
ing leave of the rector and the children; and 
even Mifmie was l6ft in doubt whether he was 
pleased or not, invited or not, or indeed took any 
interest in their coming day's pleasure. She felt 
vexed that Fanny should thus have coupled her 
with Mr. Bhtmley. 

" Is not this delightful," said Fanny, in a 
joyous totib, that even her voice might follow Mr. 
Oarsfield, An he ioberly ^7alked down the path to 
the gate. " Gonie, Minnie, do show the pleasure 
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jou must feel ; do let as plan all that we are to 
see ; do say something. Are yon not 
pleased ?" 

^' I do not care anything about it. You may 
laugh, Fanny, but it really is the case." 

"Not care?" 

**No, not care,'' and Oarsfield heard these 
words with pleasure^ for he was just able to catch 
the distant sound of her voice. 

It was evident, therefore, that Mr Bramley had 
in her eyes no charm ; but, " would she," asked 
Oarsfield to himself, in a desponding tone, " have 
any increase of pleasure, did she know that I had 
an invitation in my pocket ?" He could not solve 
the question. 

Many friends in the neighbourhood were in- 
vited, and as is usual in such cases there were 
many disappointments. Mr. Bramley was the 
first to greet Minnie, and she was vexed to see 
that he was in the same mind with Fanny, and 
to settle himself by her as her chosen com- 
panion. Then came the Miss Lyndseys and Mr, 
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Woodward, the village doctor, with a splendid 
nosegay from his conservatory ; this was divided 
between the epergne on the table, and his 
favourite belles. 

^' Some more flower language," said Fanny, as 
Mr. Bramley presented Minnie with a sprig of 
myrtle. ** We only want the stinging-nettle; 
and here he comes I" 

Bat Minnie had caught sight of Carsfield long 
before ; she knew his step, and her cheeks flushed 
to scarlet, as she stepped forward to do the 
honours, as it were, and to shake hands with 
him. She was vexed that her pleasure should 
have led her into this open manifestation of her 
joy at seeing him. 

** I had no idea you were coming," she said, as 
some extenuation. 

" And why ?" he asked, a quaint smile lurking 
as he spoke, ^Mo you think, then, that lam 
quite without the pale ? Is there no spirit of 
toleration ?" 

Minnie only thoughtof Carsfield as a benighted 
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fellow creature ; the interest she took in his society 
was zeal for his conversion ; her secret love for 
him she classed as pity ; she thought not of his 
house, his large and superb gardens, or his rent 
roll^ which as a bachelor, made him of considera- 
tion in the neighbourhood. He took his place by 
the mistress of the house ; whilst Minnie acting 
on the French philosophy, *' when we have not 
what we love, we must love what we have," made 
herself happy at the other end of the table with 
the curate and the young people. 

The early dinner over, the party collected on the 
lawn, not waiting for digestion, ere they set off on 
their joyous expedition. The gayest and giddiest 
were soon bounding down the slopes from the 
house, not stopping to ask their way, till cries 
resounded that they were all wrong, they must 
come back, whilst others were sent in seaj*ch of 
some go-a-head runaways, who were feasting in 
an orchard. It was long before peace was 
established, and the cavalcade arranged in due 
order. 
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There were stiles to be crossed and rivers to be 
forded in the little ferry-boat, which, of course, 
was in waiting to receive them ; and then the 
ladies were to be embarked, which required some 
ingenuity— either all wishing to go or all wish- 
ing to stay — and as the boat could only take them 
in detachments, the Hector was forced to inter- 
fere, and to call out the names of the two and 
two that were to form the freight This occa- 
sioned some merriment, and Minnie laughed in 
her heart to hear Fanny signalised as , Mr. Cars- 
field's partie de toyobge. He said something about 
the river Styx as he passed her, but her thoughts 
were too happy to take in the allusion. She 
knew that Mr. Bramley was waiting to do the 
civil by her, but this was counteracted by the 
Rector calling to her to be sure to take care of 
the children. 

On the> opposite side the bank the party again 
formed into a regiment, and marshalled two and two 
up the narrow defile which lay between the bush- 
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wood— entangling their dresses as they passed^ 
and coming to all kinds of briars and obstmctions 
— bnt the pleasures of a country ramble seem 
made up of these trifling annoyances, when smil- 
ing looks and cheerful faces find fresh causes of 
merriment even in these very disasters. 

The scenery was lovely, the views expansive ; 
and no heart responded more to the beauties of 
nature than did Minnie's. She felt she walked on 
air — these were happy days — even should clouds 
and sunshine mingle in her future lot— some 
days with her may be dark and dreary, but noth- 
ing in life's catalogue of human strife can efface 
the bright, brilliant days of joy, when the heart is 
young, even in its pleasures. 

Seeing Minnie, as he did, the joyous centre of 
her little party, and caring for her sisters with 
even a mother's tenderness, Carsfield hardly 
wondered to himself that he should admire her. 
It was even a cold word to use, but he hesitated 
for a better. 
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" A little bigot," he would say, " who never 
loses an opportunity of taxing me with my dif- 
ference of opinion." 

Still he found he liked her, and what was more, 

he felt that she liked him. But then he was so 

« 

often in the very heart of her home, that it was 
natural they should esteem each other. At least, 
so he settled it ; and the Rector, her father, was a 
pleasant, kind-hearted man, and Carsfield was 
not quite sure, in the pleasure of his conversa- 
tion, whether he was not the attraction, rather 
than Minnie. Fanny he did not like ; and, with 
whatever his self-complacency, he could not flatter 
himself there was any love lost between them. 

Dancing on the turf, singing to Mr. Wood- 
ward's flute, and all sorts of merry games, finished 
the day's pleasure. Minnie was the gayest of 
the gay ; Carsfield did not dance, and he protested 
that his back was too stiff to join the sport of 
" thread-my-needle ;" still Minnie saw, or fancied 
she saw, he watched her in the crowd. She 
cared not to talk with him — ^humble in her desires,. 
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his presence was enoogfa* Li his bright radiaiice 
and collateral light most she be comforted, not in 
his sphere. Still there was no ambition in her 
love. She could not deceive herself there ; if she 
saw him before all else in her work and in heit 
joy, there was ever the line of demarcation, and 
her eyes would fill with pity as she murmured to 
herself, 

" Why cannot he change? Why hold himself 
apart ? What is there, after all, in the ceremonies 
of religion that should exclude him from our 
holy service ? ' Straight is the gate, and narrow 
is the way which leadeth unto life.' " A sadness 
spread over her countenance as she added, " and 
few there be that find it ;' and yet it is straight, 
not circuitous. Oh I how happy would it be if 
this whole world were organised into one Church 
—one Lord— one faith — one baptism. But even 
as the flesh is contrary to the spirit, so the re- 
ligious world is antagonistic the one to the other." 

" You seem for ever to harp — harp, Minnie, on 
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Carsfield being an Unitarian," said her father to 
her one day, after her conversation with him on 
the subject. " Why do not you set your little 
head to work and convert him, and get him into 
your own thoughts and feelings ?" 

Minnie felt that he was only too surely there 
already. 

Her father continued — 

" Gtet him into our Church, and you will do a 
great deal. He is too good to walk off, as he 
does, to his thatched, homely looking chapel ; and 
there is a fine pew belonging to his mansion in 
our chancel — the squire's pew, in short. It's a 
pity ! it's a pity I but so it is." 

The Sector was a simple-minded man, and it 
was evident to Minnie that he thought as much 
of Carsfield's presence in his church as he did of 
his conformity to its doctrines. 

She had noticed the large family pew and its 
cushioned lining, red par excellence ; and it seemed 
to her a slight of some magnitude that he should 
tiot occupy it instead of the strangers that were 
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nsaally shewn in. !Minnie was pondering over 
the whole of the circumstances. 

** Such a handsome pew," her father continaed, 
^* quite regal in its dimensions. See what you 
can do, Minnie, to bring him round. It is a 
delicate point, somewhat, for me to touch upon ; 
still, if you take an interest in his welfare, there 
is no saying but that one> unsophisticated like 
yourself, may shew him where the true light 
shineth. I call it a pew thrown away." 

** I call it, my dear father, a soul thrown away. 
How can he persevere in such mistaken theology? 
Does not the Bible say, ^ I and my Father are 
one ?' Does not this explain His divinity ? And 
did not the Saviour call Himself the Son of Man ? 
This, then, is his humanity," 

The Rector saw that Minnie was going further 
into the matter than he had time for, apart from 
his church duty, so he stopped her by saying, 

*^ I think the day will come when, like the 
blind man in the Gospel, we shall hear our friend 
Carsfield saying, * I see men as trees walking ;*^ 
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and from that step that he will advance more 
and more. There were always Socinians, Atheists^ 
and cavillers on the earthy in the manner there is 
now ; and asking, with the Saviour and the very 
truth before them, ^ Can there any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ?' All was too great, and 
far beyond their finite knowledge." 

Minnie found she had done what she could in 
the way of enlisting the Bee tor in her cause. She 
was a dutiful child, and never stopped to question 
the why that the church and the curate, the clerk 
and the singers, seemed to constitute the material 
part of her father's programme of religious wor* 
ship. Why should it be that she was so mixed 
up with its holy truths, whilst the Bector seemed 
to feel the very walking to church through such 
beautiful fields, in his cassock and gown, with a 
child in each hand, was the very spirit of the 
faith he preached^ and the duty he was scrupulous 
to practice. 

We have said that the Bector was a simple- 
minded man, yet conscious and satisfied of his 
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college education. It had gained him his point 
and his profession ; but he felt there was little 
use of it in his every day affairs, saving that he 
could better superintend his children's education, 
and it left an elegant tinge behind, for he would 
toddle about his village, leaning on either Minnie's 
or Fanny's arm — big in his own estimate, yet an 
amiable bigness, capable of the spread of good 
to all. And he would say, '* How do ?" on this 
side, and '^ How do V* on that ; whilst evidently 
it was the Rector passing, by the reverential way 
in which the poorest person would raise his hat 
to him, and stand by the roadside whilst his 
minister passed on. And then there would be, at 
times, some silver coin fumbled out of his pocket, 
taking good care that the left hand should not 
know how the right hand was occupied. 

His pride was rarely shown but to the well-to- 
do in his. parish, and these he would cut one day, 
on any slight ground of offence, and make it up 
with them the next. " In malice be ye children ;" 
and so, indeed, was the Kector ; but he liked to 
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lay down the law and to take people to task ; and^ 
as he said, to reprimand a fault before it was 
committed a second time. 

He had also a way of domineering it over his 
cm'ates, making it a gentlemanly sort of servitude 
in which they were enlisted. 

^* rU toll you what, Bramley," he would say, 
on any innovation^ as he termed it, being proposed, 
" I'll tell you what, Bramley, it shall not be done. 
It never has been done in my time, nor in my 
father's before me, and there is no need of it 
now." 

And he would shake his head from one side to 
the other, a quiet pompous way of declaring that 
his will, like the law of the Modes and Persians, 
was not to be changed. 

The Curate wished to have early morn- 
ing service and the saints' days held in 
honour ; but it was a long time before the Rector 
was to be moved from his old orthodox fashion. 
He rarely went into the church but from Sunday 
to Sunday, unless to show it off to some chance 
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friend, and to point out the beauties of its Nor- 
man architecture and its neatly pointed arches, 
saying, 

*^ It consists of a nave and two aisles, with a 
tower one hundred feet high, rising from a semi- 
circular arch in the centre of the building. These 
large windows are decorated with rich tracery at 
the east and west ends." 

This speech the Rector was perfect in ; he had 
learnt it by heart, and always applied the same 
words when the occasion required it. 

Nevertheless, Sunday was with him a high day, 
and a festival. The house was disturbed ere it 
was light. Each one, in their best gear, were to 
be assembled in his study at an early hour for 
the family prayer. Then there was the breakfast 
to be got over. The parish school stood no 
chance ; but he was all energy to walk in state 
through the fields that led to the sacred edifice, 
his black silk stockings and silver buckles quite 
of the olden time. 

'' It is a pretty sight — a pretty sight I" he would 
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887, glancins ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ °P<>° ^ ohildren, fbr 
he walked in his rich silk gown whether he 
preached or not — a serious, steady walk, got np for 
the occasion. 

Then he would sit in his pew, for the time he* 
ing, as a eort of monarch — a large roomy pev— 
feeling himself as a patriarch of old, snrroanded 
by his family. If there was any undue noiae in 
tlie aisle by any xmrnly boy, he would stand np 
and look down the culprit. Any wrong note on 
the organ, the organist was to hear of it agam ; 
anyone absent from his usual seat, the well- 
meant reproof was kept in store for the delin- 
quent Woe to the Curate also, if he drawled 
the service, or galloped on too quick. The ser- 
mon also must be in exact accordance to bis 
Tiews ; but, happily for Mr. Bramley, the Rector 
liked to hear his own voice best, and as he had 
the possession of a large supply of manuscripts, 
— handed down to him as a sort of heirloom — he 
was never at a loss, and seldom preached more 
than two the same in the same twelvemonth. 

VOL. L 
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WheD he did, the Curate would venture to chaff 
him, by saying, 

** You know, sir, I always like that sermon." 
A christening during the service was a thing 
unheard of; but he kept to the primitive fashion 
of having the school children at times, when the 
fancy took him, marshalled in the aisle, when he 
would prove to the parish that they were conver- 
sant in the catechism. 

The Bector considered himself a staunch 
churchman, and would have no High Church 
Catholic notions ; still he acted more from habit 
than from creed. In the pew he would square 
round to the east window whilst the ^^ Belief" was 
being said, and see that his chilcfren did the 
same. In the desk he would merely shift his 
book somewhat, to testify to the congregation 
that his mind was not exactly made up. 

Bramley was also dared to turn round ; so he 
also shufQed his book, and so the matter rested, 
as a sort of baiting between two opinions. In 
his sermonSj the Curate was equally obliged to 
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study his Rector's taste, and not only to keep in 
harmony with his views on the subject, but to 
please him as to his entire mode of delivery. 
He was neither to look too much in his book, or 
too much round the church; so that it would 
have been an easier task to have preached before 
the Archbishop of Canterbury than to give the 
Sector perfect satisfaction. 

Minnie, brought up m her father's notions, 
and thinking nothing steady enough for the 
church, was not apt to take his part when any 
of the curate's shortcomings were reprimanded 
or brought into notice; but Fanny was ever 
ready to be his friend, and a firm one, too. 

^^ Did you not like the sermon this morning, 
dear uncle ?" she would ask, as they lounged 
about the garden, waiting for dinner. 

'* No, I did not like it at all ; and so I'll tell 
Bramley the first opportunity. He has never 
preached a good sermon since he has taken to 
give those lectures. His sermons are more like 
essays now than anything else. There is no 

2 
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gospel in them; they dwell on the temporal 
rather than the spiritual state of man. Travels, 
indeedl — we can all travel ; but few can find their 
way to God.'' 

*^ But did you not admire the graphic descrip- 
tion he gave us of the Holy Land ? — his words 
were a picture in themselves. How he dwelt 
upon the beauties of that eastern scenery, trans- 
planting us, as it were, to the Land of Promise 
itself? How he warmed with his subject? I do 
not think we should see much of it written in his 
bbok." 

" There again," replied the Rector ; ^^ that is 
all wrong. I have said I would never let an ex- 
tempore preacher get into my pulpit They deal 
too much in oh's I and ah's ! wear their subject 
threadbare, and cling to an idea as a drowning 
man sticks to a plank. I like nothing of the new 
fangled modes I" 

" No, there it is, uncle," interrupted Fanny ; 
^^you cramp down poor Mr. Bramley in every 
way, and will not even let him express himaelf 
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as he would. No priest was erer kept more 
in fear of the Pope's mandate than your curate 
is of you ; he can hardly say his soul is his 
own." 

" Of course he cannot," said the Eector. 
'* What I say, I will have attended to, I will 
have him to know who I am, and whom he 
serves." 

^^ Tes ; but, dear uncle, he is a gentleman, and 

clergyman, like yourself.*' 

" I'll tell you what he is, Fanny ; he is my 
curate, and his duty is to act in every way as 1 
bid him." 

" But his sermon this morning was so beauti- 
ful I My memory reverts to it, and loves to 
dwell on it. Shall you preach, uncle, this after- 
noon ? Do you think you will be quite strong 
enough ?" 

"To be sure I shall ! and will give you, I 
should hope, a much better sermon than Master 
Bramley ; besides, he is so low or so high — I do 
not know which ; but I cannot catch a word he 
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says, and so I'll tell him before uext Sunday. 
Bramley has no judgment; that is his worst 
fault He takes up a fancy, and he dashes at it 
in his sermon, leading one to Palestine, and I 
know not where else ; and besides, I do not wish 
him to fight my battles. It is true the church- 
wardens did not exactly agree with mo the other 
day ; when what does he do, but gives them a 
slap in his next discoursa Ah 1 this is wrong — 
wrong ; and so Minnie sees. I really think I 
must look out for another helper." 

" But the poor, uncle, would lose such a friend 
in Mr. Bramley. He is so much beloved, and 
he is so fond of you I" 

" And you are so fond of him," interrupted 
Minnie ; " my poor little Fanny, take good heart ; 
he shall not go." 
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CHAPTER IL 



An archery f!Ste was about to take place in the 
neighbourhood, to which Minnie and her cousin 
were invited. They did not engage in the sport, 
but they were interested in those who did ; and 
among these was Mr. Carsfield. 

The park in itself was beautiful ; its splendid 
mansion, seated in a sheltered spot, as was the 
wont with the buildmgs of our ancestors ; its 
bright glades and its hanging woods rising at 
the back ; the lake in front, crossed by an orna- 
mental bridge ; and the gay gathering of the SUte 
in the neighbourhood, joined to the picturesque 
dress of the archers, promised a day of pleasant 
recreation to both Minnie and Fanny. 
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The weather, however, proved unpropitioua — ' 
not a regular set in rain, which would have de- 
cided the matter, but one of those capricious days 
•of smiles and tears^ that leave all plans unde- 
cided • 

A bright continuance of sun at the hour of 
rendezvous brought all the company to the field ; 
but here the tent was soon held in requisition. 
The band played badly, owing to the wet ; the 
archers shot indijferently, owing to the wind. 

" But we do not want any of your first-rate 
players here," said the Curate, who hoped thereby 
to gain the first prize. 

"Very unamiable weather," observed Mr. 
Carsfield. 

Minnie remonstrated with him, saying it was 
wrong to find fault with the weather ; and asked 
if he had ever read " The Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain ?" and how that good old man was always 
best satisfied with what it pleased God to 
send. 

" But it is such a bad day, Miss Minnie. '' 
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** Why not say a rainy one, Mr. Carsfield ?" 

It was amusing to see the archers carrying 
umbrellas in one hand and their bows in the 
other, unmindful of the rain and wet grass. 
Clogs were in request for those who would en- 
cumber their pretty feet, whilst they still con- 
tinued to walk backwards and forwards from one 
target to another, deeply intent with their game ; 
a procession as it were of solemn wayfarers. The 
arrows, more sprightly, were apt to overshoot 
their mark, and to snake, as it were, in the long 
grass. 

Minnie was never far from Carsfield, or he far 
from her ; it was impossible to say how it hap- 
pened, but it was so, and when the missing arrow 
was found, the pleasure was enhanced to her, if 
it bore his name. Whether it rained or whether 
it shone, it was all the same to Minnie ; the grass 
might have been dry or it might have been wot, 
no matter. 

The cold collation went off as all dinners al 
fresco do — a sort of scramble, too much of one 

5 
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thing, too little of another. Stilly there were 
plenty of substantial things » and no end of 
champagne and ice ; the latter certainly oat of 
place, considering the state of the weather. Th» 
curate, Mr. Bramley, corroborated Fanny's im- 
pression that he was really disposed to be 
attentive to Minnie. Perhaps it was a lay sort 
of attention ; a counter distinction to the clerical 
duty he transacted with her father. 

*'He is attentive, certainly," observed Cars^ 
field, not forgetting the whisper of the sort once 
uttered ; ^^ but he must be a clumsy fellow. See 
there I" 

And true it was, that he had upset a glass of 
wine over Minnie's white dress, by a too assidu- 
ous elbow. Carsfield longed to fly to the rescue^ 
but second thoughts made him resolve to let 
thefl9. flight it out together* Minnie coloured, 
and Carsfield hoped she was angry ; but no— a 
gracious smile which soon followed, made her 
look more like the plaintiff than the defendant 
in this contretemps of her rights and wrongs. 
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^He shonld give me a new dress/' said 
Fanny, who was sitting near. *' It is sad to have 
a day^s pleasiire spoilt in this manner. Minnie 
trites those things too quietly." 

^' It is bearing these provoking trifles, these 
little things, with good grace,'* observed Oars- 
field, 'Uhat sets off, and adorns the Cfhristian 
character. It is this that is so attractive in Miss 
Minnie." 

^ Attractive I I daresay,^ replied Fanny ; " but 
however attracted, I think Mr. Bramley might 
be a little more carefol." 

She laid peculiar stress upon the word 
attracted; and straight as the arrow from the 
bow — quick as the bright lightning's flash — it 
darted into Carsfield's mind — 

" What, if the curate loves her 1 and what, 
oh I world of woes to me, if Minnie loves the 
curate I He, as a man of solid truth, good and 
devout like herself : there seems nothing on earth 
to prevent it ? A man of God, a church goer, one 
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to whom she need not preach, need not reprove ! 
How could she find a husband more suited, or 
more after her own heart? Oh I Minnie I — my 
own Minnie I" he continued to himself, " I shall 
surelj lose you yet ; and what if revealed religion 
should dawn upon me like this ? if my first im- 
presssions of faith should come in this same un- 
asked-for manner? if the belief that Minnie 
would love me should lead me to the love of Gk)d? 
Oh I that my incredulous nature would help me 
to the belief— to rest firm on the hope that 
Minnie might love me more than all the world 
beside I" 

And with these heart-searching meditations he 
prepared again to join the archery ladies in the 
field. 

Some had been up to the great house to view 
the ancestral portraits, the old china, and the 
tapestried walls. They were soon collected 
round a group of fine boys, and a baby young 
thing — a regular *^ Strongbow " in himself, even 
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Id his nurse's arms, bearing fearlessly the changes 
of the weather. 

^^ Sach is life/' thought Carsfield, as he heard 
the fears expressed by the young ladies for the 
child's well-doing. ^' A troublous scene at 
best " 

The prizes were now exhibited, the one a hand* 
some clock. 

** Would you like the clock, Miss Minnie?" 
asked Mr. Carsfield, merely for something to 
say. 

" Yes, I should," she replied ; ^* but we have 
no part or lot in the matter. I almost wish we 
had practised and become members in the archery 
club, for a prize would make amends for the 
practice and the trouble. If we had a chance of 
your winning it, Mr. Carsfield, there would be 
some hope for us ; as it is we have none." 

" But there is Mr. Bramley. 

" Yes, there is," she calmly replied ; " but I 
think he shoots even worse than you. The silver 
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inkstand, the second prize, woald well salt his 
library table." 

" Or the wooden spoon his minagej^ inter- 
mpted Fanny. 

The day had altered — there was a pleasant ex- 
citement respecting the prizes^ and the band 
played cheerily, repeating orer and over the same 
tnnes. 

"What is the name of that air?" asked 
one. The reply—" Why, ^ Old Dog Tray,' to be 
snre, the same dog we heard of just now." 

And now the honourable secretary of the fite 
retired, with some of his colleagues, to count up 
the numbers, and to distribute the prizes. The 
result was soon made known by one of the com- 
mitte in his auctioneer-sort of a voice. All was 
silent but the band, which, at this malapropos 
moment, struck up " God save the Queen." The 
prizes were more held in honour, and the band 
was stopped — Her Majesty was forgotten. There 
were no very high scores, so that even the victors 
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had little need of triumph ; still the clock and 
inkstand fell where due — and the wooden' 
spoon ? 

" I told you so/' said Minnie, as this badge of 
disgrace was presented to Carsfield; ^4f you 
would shoot so badly, what could you expect?'* 
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CHAPTER III. 



Minnie's life, only, as it were, begun, had not 
exactly been a life of sunshine, neither were her 
days one continued scene of gladness : the bright 
sky had its passing clouds ; and there had been 
the intervals of shade, and even of sorrow. Such 
is the life of mortal man, and woman, too- 
chequered in its course, each cloud its silver 
lining, each day its bright to-morrow for the 
hopeful, trusting heart; dark and dreary days ^ 
when the fire will not burn upon our hearths, 
and the grasshopper even is a burden. Yet her 
vocations went on the same as usual — ^her tender 
duties never unfulfilled ; a solace to her father 
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under his bereavement, and a watchful parent to 
her motherless sisters. Still, in the seclusion of 
her life, these duties were more a matter of course 
than of choice. The obligation was not felt, for 
she had known nothing better, desired nothing 
else. 

Beneath the thatched roof of the Rectory, en- 
closed within its outer myrtled walls, a lawn in 
front, with the glebe and orchard beyond, Minnie 
spent her early years; and they were happy years ; 
passing so quickly that she was come to the age 
of womanhood whilst her father still thought her 
a child. 

Minnie could just remember her mother — a 
dreamy recollection —as she kissed her little girl , 
and said she was going to Heaven. Her last 
words made a great impression on her child. Such 
happiness in dying seemed to spiritualise Minnie's 
young life, and give a holy tendency to her future 
years. She remembered in after times how diffi- 
cult she found it to fall asleep the night her 
mother died, and how in the morning a flood of 
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tears recalled to her waking impressions the 
grief she had sustained. She remembered ho w, 
for the first time, she cared to shut oat the light 
from her bedroom windows, and how she wondered 
why they did not pat on black directly to suit the 
sorrowful mourning of their hearts ; and then she 
tried to eat, but her appetite was gone ; and then 
she felt how sad it was to pass through the rooms 
her mother had so lately left — the solemn air of 
stillness, the flowers already needing her foster- 
ing care; even the crape on her father's hat 
puzzled her to think who could have put it on, 
now that her mother's clever hand was gone. 

Living among graves, as it were, Minnie had 
been to the vault in which many of the Lonsdale 
family were buried. She had noticed the brass 
plate off one coflSn-lid, and the rusty hinges 
crumbling fast into decay upon another, and she 
beheld where her dear mother would be placed ; 
but she felt sure that she was not here or there, 
for she had risen. 

Minnie had bright happy visions of that world 
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of spirits ; young as she was she would look &t 
above the arched roof of that narrow sepulchre, 
fulfilling the duties of her day, consecrating each 
hour to some loving work or another, and walk- 
ing in the light of Ood's favour^ knowing that in 
those many mansions in Heaven God had pre- 
pared a home for all who love Him. 

And happy would it be to remember the spring 
time of our sorrows — the freshness of youth's 
grief, how God binds up the broken hearted, how 
He wounds only to heal, how God chastens only 
to bring us nearer to Himself, and how He takes 
those from us that we love^ in order that He may 
fix our thoughts where our treasure is. It is not 
so much that we are to rest our consolation on 
OUT friend who is gone ; but it is to fix oar hearts 
on that best of all Friends who has taken our 
dear one to Himself; we have made too great an 
idol of the beloved one here ; and are we to carry 
oa that worship by reverencing too dearly her 
very remembrance in glory ? No ; the loss of 
the creature must lead us to the Creator ; the 
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being separated from earthly ties mast make us 
free to draw nearer our hearts in faith to Him 
who desires and expects that heart's best sacrifice. 
He most take the place of the friend we have to 
lament ; He must fill up the vacuum, and we 
know that in His heart there is a place which no 
one can occupy but ourselves — there is room for 
all there. 

Minnie often regretted the early loss she had 
sustained, and thought how many faults she must 
possess from not having any one maternally in- 
terested in her ; to tell her and correct her when 
in error; to guard over those little trifles 
which it is only a mother's care can guard ; and 
to implant those first impressions which never can 
be erased from the mind. Still she felt that she 
had had the blessing of a dear old nurse — ^a 
Welsh woman — and well did her recollection de- 
light in dwelling on past gone times. How 
plainly would she see in her ^* mind's eye," the 
putting back the high nursery fender, when her 
oung charges were in bed and settled for the . 
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night, free from the dangers of fire. And then 
she would comfortably draw the little green baize 
table near her, on which her neatly covered Bible 
rested, and read to herself a chapter before re- 
tiring to rest, 

Minnie, who was thought asleep, could see her 
lips move, spelling, as it were, every word, espe- 
pecially the hard ones ; and murmuring to her- 
self, though she did not speak. 

And Minnie, in after years, felt how uncon- 
sciously she might have been benefitted by this 
devotion of her nurse, when the room must have 
been filled with the holy meditation, solemnising 
their peaceful repose, and entreating the presence 
of guardian angels around. 

Minnie little thought in the tranquil dreams 
which followed, that the time would come when 
fhe> too, would find that Bible a solace. 

"I liked to hear your dear mother read 
prayers,*' the rector would sometimes say ; " her 
soul seemed laden with petition and praise ; her 
voice seemed to speak of more than herself, re- 
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qtiiring to be guided and guarded through life's 
rough way. And when her heart expressed her 
thankfulness for favours past, and benefits re- 
ceived, it made me feel how glad I was to be 
blessed with such a wife. The members of a 
household cannot be on ill terms, and nothing 
can go wrong, nor can they be of separate minds^ 
when morning by morning, night by night, they 
gather at the same mercy seat." 

Minnie's nurse, in the early stage of learnings 
taught her to read, until, needing a more expe« 
rienced instructress, her father procured her 
a daily governess. It was sad to Minnie and 
the dear nurse, when doing her lessons in the 
nursery for the last time. A tear trickled down 
the old woman's cheek, and Minnie springing up 
to kiss it away, said, 

" But I am not going to school, dear Nanny, I 
can often run upstairs and see you now ; and, in- 
deed, I would much rather that you would teaob 
me still.'' 

And Nanny replied^ 
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** My dear young lady, I look upon you as my 
own child ; I have tended you from your cradle^ 
but I cannot teach you manners. I can always 
tell a lady when I see one ; but I could not point 
out the rule to finish you offi" 

The governess came, introducing herself as ^^ a 
funny German creature/' not speaking English 
very well, and much more desirous of acquiring 
the language by practice, than of teaching her own. 

Minnie was relieved from the fear of too much 
learning; and, as Fanny was also to be a pupil, 
the hours of the day she gave to them were spent 
in a very desultory sort of study ; and the Bector 
was, nevertheless, well satisfied, from the foreign 
touch it gave them, of the progress they were 
making. 

And childhood's days were passing away, bright 
and fleeting I And Minnie remembered the date 
and the hour in which she relinquished her large 
doll to her sister that came next in age. It was 
a moment not to be forgotten, leaving her, as it 
were, disconsolate. 
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Fanny had never cared for dolls ; she called 
them her sisters, and not her children, and won- 
dered at Minnie's affection for inanimate bodies. 
It was, indeed, like parting with a child, when 
Minnie implored her sister to be kind to it, and 
not to use it roughly. 

Amy declared that there were tears in her eyes, 
and Minnie could not deny it 

After this separation from her doll, her love 
settled itself to animals; dogs, cats, birds, 
chickens, doves, and white mice, all came under 
her protection. The doves were so tame as to 
build a nest of rough sticks over the cornice of 
her bed-room window, waking her at dawn of day, 
that they might go forth and seek food for their 
progeny. Trim, the dog, would find his way to 
her door as soon as the house was opened in the 
morning. And many a joy and a pain did this 
loving dumb tribe bring to her heart, for favour- 
ites are doomed to come to untimely ends. 

The first time Minnie had seen Mr. Carsfield 
she could not telL He was as familiar to her as 
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all her village friends. He had once come into 
the garden whilst she was learning a French les- 
son ; and when she told him it was difficult, he 
took the book from her to look at it. He then 
sat down by her side on the green bench^ and 
made it so easy to her by explaining it to her in 
its literal sense, that she wished he was always 
near her to hear her lessons. These were Minnie's 
young days. 

Some months after, Mr. Garsfield called to see 
the Rector. Minnie was occupied in the same 
room ; but, in the course of the conversation, she 
suddenly looked up, and was struck by Mr. Cars- 
field's eyes being fixed upon her. She thought 
little about him then, but she never after forgot 
that fixed and steadfast gaze. 

She could also recollect his dining with her 
father when she was too young to do the honours ; 
but he had fetched her and her cousin from the 
drawing-room, to join them at the dessert. And 
the Hector began to think that she was getting 
too old to be thus classed with the younger chil- 
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dren. And when promoted to the head of har 
father's table, it was Mr. Carsfield who was care- 
ful to help her carve. Still, for all this, the first 
time she had seen him she could not tell. It 
seemed all a dream ; she was come to woman- 
hood ; the rectory had nestled her, as it had her 
doves; but her nurse was gone, her governess 
was gone, and Minnie was no longer a child. 

There are other ministers of love, but none in 
which a gentler, lovelier spirit dwells, than a good 
daughter. There is little which a man need 
covet, to whom the treasures of a good child have 
been given. The gift is associated with his idea 
of a happy fire-side. She is his morning sun^ 
light and evening star ; the pride and ornament 
of his hospitality ; the gentle nurse of his sick- 
ness. And^ then, how she compensates for the 
wife he has lost ; and how he is daily reminded 
of the motljier's virtues in his child's increasing 
worth. 

Minnie was one who felt the power which God 
had committed to her, and the happiness Qod 
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would have her enjoj. She treasured her father^s 
acts of kindness — his inexpressive proofs of love. 
And Minnie was happy in her home ; contented 
with her lot ; her spirits cheerful as the lark's ; her 
life full of occupation. She felt it a privilege to 
live in the service of Gk)d, and the good of her 
fellow creatures. Hers was a happiness not 
centred on self; she enjoyed pleasures as long as 
they were participated by others. The human 
heart will love some one, it must love some- 
thing; and Minnie felt that hers, in spite of her 
better reason, was only too interested in Mr. 
Carsfield. Still he was too old even to think 
of her ; an Unitarian, and one not even in their 
faith; so she would even include him in her 
prayers among Jews, Turks, and heretics, it 
was true ; still he was there. And in the midst 
of her little school, she would know only too well 
that he was sauntering about the grounds with 
her father ; for he was an active parishioner, and 
ever a welcome guest. And there was ever plenty 
to be done; and working or teaching with Minnie 
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was all done cheerfally-r-the large heavy work 
to-day, because Carsfield was away, and she knew 
he could not come. 

It is a noble and comforting reflection, that oc- 
cupation not only makes time, but soothes it also ; 
which is the true meaning of killing time, as it 
is too often called by the idle. The shoulder to 
the wheel makes happy days, as well as gloomy 
ones pass speedily. 

Minnie was determined not to diffuse any bad 
spirits among her little charges ; it was her 
desire to make their young days a cheerful happy 
thing. She liked to render instruction very in- 
teresting, carrying their ideas on in describing 
some notable Boman exploit, or bringing their 
little minds back again to every-day life in more 
modem subjects, so that the school hours passed 
agreeably and useful too. " Prosper Thou our 
handiwork," was the prayer she wished them to 
begin and end their daily task with. Education 
founded on this, education finished with this — not 
merely in school, but so would she direct their 
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thoughts and ways, that nothing could be done 
unless from their hearts they were sensible that 
God would prosper in every good thing the work 
of their hands. 

And how the school of life is unconsciously be- 
gun within those school-room walls which, while 
it contains antediluvian and modern sophistry, 
how much more does it comprise the gradual, the . 
increasing, the awakening powers of infant 
growth. 

" The greatest work which thou canst do,'* 
said Luther, " is even this : to educate thy child 
well, to teach him to act from principle, and not 
from mere influence ; from self-conviction, and 
not solely in compliance with the opinion of 
others ; to say * no' may be an eflbrt to some 
persons, but it is a lesson they must learn, or 
they are undone." 

" It must be a faith, too, to regulate the heart, 
and animate the life. This is what Mr. Carsfield 
wants," thought Minnie, for he ever made one*in 
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her home circle thoaghts and feelings : '*' and if 

he does not walk in this faith, how can he die in 

fall belief ? But he is not going to die yet," she 

would add. " I trust the day will come when he 

will be one of us. Oh 1 what I would give, when 

religion will no longer remain to him a mere 

speculation of the brain — an undecided, unrealised 

idea — but that he may have a clear unintercepted 

view of the true light, and exclaim with feelings 

of love and grateful adoration, ' though I 

should die with Thee, yet will I not deny Thee ' " 

And Minnie sighed, and closed hastily the 

school books, saying, . 

'^ You have been good children to-day; now go 
and play." 

She kissed them with a smile, but her heart was 
sore and sad. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It was strange to Fanny, that with Mr. Bramley 
so near, her cousin should think so much of 
Mr. Carsfield ; for that she did think of him she 
hardly took pains to conceal. Perhaps his posi- 
tion was the attraction — ^his house, his carriage ; 
but then Minnie was not high-seeking, was not 
ambitious. Was it to work the wonder of his 
conversion ? No ; Minnie had little confidence 
in her own powers. She did not even see that 
Bramley was beginning to love her from his 
heart. Fanny gave her hints on the subject, but 
it was 1X0 triumph gained ; so Fanny learned to 
lo¥e him instead — rough as he was^ poor as he 
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WBBy and above all, good as he was ; doing all the 
work, most scrapnloaslj, that the Rector did not 
do — ^the Rector and his curate— the shepherd and 
his dog. 

" Oh ! Minnie," she said, " did he not sing 
beantifallj to-day ? Such ease and such grace ! 
I wish I could sing with him/' 

" But what then, would become of our 
audience?" interrupted Minnie. 

" Oh I never mind that," pettishly rejoined 
Fanny. ^* You do not value, Minnie, the sweet 
ffift which you possess ; neither do you value 
Mr. Bramley ; all his kindness seems lost upon 
you." 

" It is all very well," said Minnie, seriously. 
^^ but I see him in so responsible a position ; recol- 
lect my father is now an old man; and in the way 
of science, so of religion— nothing in the present 
day stands still ; and I do grant, Fanny, that in 
onr most tender cadences, I cannot but fancy 
how much better were he attending to the parish. 
A curate singing away his morning hours in Uie 
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drawing-room 1 Papa never did so — ^he never 
could find the time.'' 

"But then," interrupted Fanny, "surely 
there is a time for everything — everything under 
Heaven. A time to sing — aye, and a time to 
dance ; and a time even to soften stubborn hearts; 
Minnie, you are ever too hard upon Mr. Bram- 
ley. I do not like that you should be so unduly 
anxious that he earns his stipend. The very char- 
woman is not sharper looked after.'' 

Minnie could not resist a smile, though she 
felt the truth of Fanny's accusation, and a serious 
look succeeded it, as she replied^ 

"The care of souls, dear Fanny, is no play 
work." 

" Well 1" said Fanny, " I suppose nhat I for- 
got that, hearts seem so much more in my way ; 
and here is a truthful one, Minnie, laid at your 
feet — a man who is learning to love you for 
yourself, for your goodness; to say nothing of 
the J^ ne sais qtun of your ugly little face. Oh 1 
Minnie, why neglect such a heart? Why let 

D 5 
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it go begging, whilst that old heretic, Mr. Oars* 
field, is allowed to walk over the ground V* 

*^ But he is not old, Fanny, though we think 
him 80.'' 

" Yes, what we think is all very fine ; but 
do not class me, Minnie, with his extollers. I 
dare say he has them, for what rich man has 
not ? And as to his age^ if a man at five-and- 
thirty does not see the truth, when is he to see 
it ? Ton had better sing songs to Mr. Bramley 
than eyer give him a thought. Minnie, Minnie, I 
predict your course of true love has no intention 
to run smooth. But let me see what I can do; 
if you object to Mr. Bramley as your minstrel of 
the hour, come and see him in his more suitable 
sphere. Let us put our cavilling on the shelf 
and go to the infant school. There we shall find 
him in his best light ; for in his duty I cannot 
discover he has a fault. The children love him; 
they even run after him as he passes through 
the village, and one of the little ones is so small 
that he is even seen to take it in his arms.'' 
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The young woman who kept the school was a 
widow, and had seen better days ; bat being left 
alone with a child of her own, she felt she should 
lihe to extend that care to all children in generalj 
and so, with a good recommendation, tliis ap- 
pointment was given her. The members of the 
little assembly fast grew to man's estate. With 
increasing years increasing help was needed| so 
that Minnie and her cousin would frequently take 
a class to aid the full hands of the young 
widow. 

Minnie saw ¥dtfa regret that these little folks 
were allowed too much time to waste in play. 
The mistress, from being over occupied, would be 
glad if they would keep quiet by going to sleep 
or sitting idly, with their hands, not exactly be- 
fore them, but scratching and teasing one another. 
And there was another thing which Minnie was 
anxious to see expelled from this nursery, and 
that was a rod, which ike widow would strike the 
table vehemently with, in order to bring any 
delinquent to order. 
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It was resolved bj the cousins that in time, 
they wonld see this symbol of the law put aside ; 
they thought of the apostle's enquiry — " Shall 
I come unto you with a rod, or with love and in 
the spirit of meekness/' Flogging abolished 
both in the army and the navy, let us see if we 
cannot expel it from our schools 

The two girls were busy with these thoughts ; 
but Fanny was disappointed not to find Mr. 
Bramley at his post She asked the mistress. 
He had been there, but was now gone to meet Mr« 
Carsfield, who on that day was expected home. 

" Why, Minnie, you positively look pleased/' 
said Fanny, somewhat abruptly ; ^' whilst I feel 
that the school, pretty and interesting as it is, 
needs its best charm — 



* The villAge seems asleep or dead 
Wliilst Lubin is away/ " 



^' But he is not away^ Fanny. Oh I joy to my 
poor foolish heart I He is come back." 
Fanny saw that it was a worse case than even 
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she had ezpeoted^ for the pleasant thrill in the 
voice, the beaming look of joy, could not be well 
misunderstood. She little knew that this separa - 
tion, brief though it had been, had occupied 
more even than Minnie's spare thoughts — bad 
dulled all her best energies, had left her, even in 
the midst of those she loved, solitary and alone. 
Minnie had wrestled with this thraldom. She 
sought to put it away, to represent to herself Mr. 
Oarsfield even worse than he was ; and surely it 
was quite bad enough, possessing, as they did, not 
one religious idea in common. Still, he had 
taken possession of her heart. She felt it, she 
knew it ; she, child as she was in comparison 
with him, how had he gained this power over her 
secret thoughts ? And then there was the ques-< 
tion, did he love her in return ? It was little 
that she could put together to answer this en- 
quiry — he so grave and reserved. Still, still — 
supposing he did love her, what could ever come 
of that love ? She saw it wrecked even in the 
outset ; but he was near her now. She should 
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see him and hear his voice ; and woold he be 
pleased to meet her again I 

It was a happy walk home ; creation even had 
pnt on brighter charms, the very hedgerows seemed 
to smile and to show forth their best blossoms in 
his welcome. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Mr. Carsfibld was a magistrate and a man of 
maoh consideration in the county. His house 
was one of those red brick edifices which denote 
respectability in the highest sense of the word ; 
wejl furnished) but nothing in it of the orna- 
mental. Without, both his house and his ap- 
pearance partook more of the Quaker than any 
other sectarian. He was a substantially-built 
man, his face more worthy than handsome, look- 
ing older than his years; his walk slow and 
sure, retiring within himself, and yet a kind 
word and a shake of the hand for every one. 
Bich OS he was, and single as he was, it was 
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evident that he was the mark for many a female 
aspirant, and many an elderly spinster did not 
even despair of bringing him to matrimony. 

*' Are you not tired of single life ?" he one day 
asked a mature and respectable lady. 

"No," she replied; '* are you?" 

And she came home with a coquettish smile, 
as though there were a chance for her yet, and 
thinking that a little encouragement on her part 
would bring him to her terms. He had looked 
her full in the face, and what did not that promise? 
He was all very well ; indeed, better than welL 
And of a Sunday he would have his pleasant bow 
of salutation to all who crossed his path; but 
then that path led to the mean and narrow build-i 
ing in which he professed his faith, or rather his 
want of faith They were all sorry, and each 
one thought that a man so steadfast and so 
good ought to be brought to better things ; tak- 
ing the flattering unction to themselves that 
they would make something of him, did he but 
give them the opportunity. And even though a 
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thousand bids would interfere, the one great 
stumbling block was, not that they were old and 
ugly, but — ^but that he was an Unitarian. 

Minnie was as bad as all the rest ; her little 
heart was working, and to the self-same tune. 
On her way home from the Sunday school, she 
had met him at the very threshold of his place 
of worship ; she might have passed, for he really 
looked thoughtful ; but no, even at the door she 
would throw an obstacle in his way if she 
could. 

"Come on with us, Mr. Carsfield, and we 
will promise you a good sermon. Why will you 
not come to church ?" 

Her hand was in his ; how it had got there she 
could not tell. He held it steadily, and as steadily 
said, 

** Why do not you come to our chapel ?" 

Minnie turned her way, and he turned his. 

" How can I ever hope to bring him round ?'* 
she thought, to herself. " I may as well attempt 
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to move his chapel and his prejudices alto* 
gether !" 

Minnie V7ent into her own church, sad and oat 
of spirits. She seemed further than ever from 
making him a convert ; but she said hope- 
fully, 

^^ What is impossible with man is possible with 
God 1" The calm and serenity of the service 
restored her mind to peace and gladness. 

It is hard to tell in what manner one fully 
enters the best into religious duties. Sometimes 
when the spirits are high and at the utmost of 
felicity, or at times when one is low and at 
the depth of trouble, as extremes meet, so do 
our feelings equally become attentive to that 
** still small voice." The spark of Heaven is 
only lost when the heart is lukewarm — untouched 
by love and holy desires. It is that indiflferent 
state which defeats all prayer. " Would that 
thou wert either cold or hot !" It is that dul- 
ness of spirit which will not hear the voice of the 
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charmer — which keeps the soul depressed ; bat 
when the heart is tonched and qaickened, from 
whatever source it may arise, we become ready to 
exclaim with the disciples on Moant Tabor, ^^ It 
is good for ns to be here I" 

Minnie fancied that Mr. Carsfield always 
looked somewhat depressed as he passed her on 
her way home from charch. She was so happy 
to bow to him, that she woald not suffer him to 
evade her ; and if it did not always happen that 
the UnitariaD Chapel was over at the same time, 
Minnie was disappointed. It did her heart good 
to see his stately, slow walk in the distance ; she 
felt her cheeks were tinted — even of a winter's 
day — with the glow that pleasure gave her. She 
knew so well which side of the path he would 
take, and it happened sometimes to be at the 
exact place where they had stopped before to 
have pleasant chats in passing. He would pull 
off his glove, too, after his old-fashioned man- 
ner ; and Minnie longed to bid him not to take 
BO much trouble. She never knew on the Sunday 
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what to talk to him about ; daring the week his 
sentiments seemed more in unison with her own. 
She could speak to him then of worldly things and 
worldly people ; but on the Sabbath, the church 
and the school were to herself the only subjects 
of interest. So her conversation was constrained ; 
and Minnie did not know even what Mr. Cars- 
field himself would have done, had he not his 
favourite topic of the weather to fall back upon. 

Minnie was rather off her guard on one occa- 
sion when she had been well pleased with a ser- 
mon from Mr. Bramley ; she was quite full of it, 
and she said, 

*^ Oh ! Mr. Carsfield, it was so beautiful 1 I 
wish you had heard it 1 He spoke of Solomon's 
temple ; of its goodly stones and exquisite work- 
manship — too glorious for the mightiest monarch 
to inhabit — too sacred for unhallowed feet to 

» 

enter; and yet that the Deity should condescend 
to hold His court there ! ' Behold the Heaven 
of Heavens cannot contain thee 1 How much less 
this house that I have built 1' " 
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"But," said Mr. Carsfield, "His true wor- 
ehippers must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 
It is not only on Mount Gerizim that He is to 
be served." 

Minnie could not deny this ; she was struck 
that Mr. Carsfield had quoted the Saviour's 
words. 

" Yes," she said ; " but it is my idea that we 
cannot make our churches too costly for the 
Most High. K the Heaven of Heavens cannot 
contain Him, how much we should honour that 
temple in which God has said His name shall be 
there 1 God never desired to be worshipped 
teggarly. The enlarged heart is wanted; the 
rich spikenard — the ointment that might have 
been sold for more than a hundred pence 1 * Pre- 
pare me timber in abundance, for the House 
which I am about to build is wonderful great I' 
Why do not the Socinians imitate us more," she 
continued, " by beautifying their buildings?" 

" But why do you call us Socinians ?" asked 
Mj. Carsfield. " I know not a single Socinian 



^ \ 
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in England ; and to continue the term when the 
character is gone, is an impropriety of speech, 
begging yonr pardon, if it means nothing mora 
Ton must understand that every Socinian is an 
Unitarian, but every Unitarian is not a Socinian. 
Unitarians believe in the personal unity of Gk)d 
—so does a Socinian ; but the latter holds Jesns 
Christ to be both a man a nd an object of religi* 
ous worship."' 

" Then are you worse than a Socinian, Mr. 
Carsfield ? Is it that you are so completely an 
Unitarian, that you exclude our Saviour from 
His Divine as well as human share in the 
Godhead 1 Oh 1 Mr. Carsfield, can this be pos- 
sible?" 

" Religion," replied Carsfield, " consists in a 
profound humility and universal charity; the 
great lesson which every sect ought to learn 
from the history of the church is moderation. 
Want of genuine moderation towards those who 
differ from us in religious opinions seems to me 
the most unaccountable thing in the world ; bat 
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« 

there has been so much charity lost in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, that we shall be more at 
variance than ever, Miss Lonsdale, if we argae 
any more at present ; but to shew you that I am 
not quite such an Atheist as you think, I 
agree with Cato, ^ that God is all, nature cries 
aloud r " 

" Ah I" said Minnie, " but Cato would have 
said more if he had lived in these days ; for he 
who seeks in nature nature only, and not reason; 
he who seeks in the latter, reason only and not 
God ; or he who seeks reason out of or apart 
from God, or God out of or apart from reason, 
will find neither nature, reason, or God, but will 
assuredly lose them all three !" 

Minnie found in all her discussions with Mr. 
Carsfield, that there was ever a " deeper depth" 
in his religious opinions than her unskilful argu- 
ments could attain to. She knew that she had 
truth upon her side, and that assurance lent her 
more force than she would have given herself 
credit for. Still, it was somewhat of an attempt 
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to move, as it were, the l^ramids of Egypt ; and 
she could almost have given it up with a faint 
heart, but that the glimmering of hope cheered 
her on., just as that heart was desponding over his 
conversion. 

There had been a talk in the village that he 
had left home in search of a wife ; but coming 
back V ithout one, that report had dropped to the 
ground. He cared very little for woman's 
society, and was more mixed up with parish con- 
cerns than ever, seeking the Rector day by day ; 
and there was a pause as it seemed in Minnie's 
life ; or rather the weeks and the months passed 
on the same, her heart lying restless, or torpid, 
as the case might be. 

Aud thus, without any trouble, joy, or change, 
the autumn drew near, and the abundant crops, 
the bounties of a good Providence, were to be 
gathered in ; the rejoicing gladdened every heart 
— even Mr. C arsfield got up a little excitement 
on the subject, and was as busy as Mr. Bramley 
in urging the Eector to testify the gratitude of 
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all by a harvest home feast — a day of public re- 
joiciDg. It was something quite new, and whilst 
all were glad to benefit by the result, there were 
many voices in the way of pros and cons on the 
subject A dinner and supper sounded so odd! 
but the squire of Silwood having large possessions 
in the place, threw open his park and settled the 
matter. To the Rector it was even a new thing ; his 
heart was full of thanksgiving it is true ; but it 
was equally full of the fear of altar dressing, of 
Bitual and Catholic innovation. 

The young mind readily lends itself to all such 
things, and Minnie and Fanny were soon as busy 
in the matter as even Mr. Bramley would wish 
them to be. Mr. Carsfield, whatever his opinion 
on the subject, was not disposed to be demonstra- 
tive ; the fervour of the young people, even, made 
him smile, and he walked stately and unmoved 
amidst the excitement; not damping it exactly, 
but by no means lending himself to its further- 
ance. 

«<We want your help, Mr. Carsfield," said 

VOL. L B 
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Minnie, to him one day ; placing herself in the 
door way of the library, to hinder his escape 
from a clerical discussion. He had no idea of 
staying ; he was de trop, he said, ^^ a fish out of 
water." 

*^ But we do want you," said the Rectw ; and 
Minnie thus encouraged, with an obstinacy 
half womanish, half girlish, tenaciously prevented 
his exit. 

" Not to-day," he said, quickly. " You forget, 
Miss Minnie, that I cannot make one of your 
elect, and that I am a Socinian, as you please to 
call me, and not a clergyman. What part of the 
service would you wish me to take ?" 

" It is not that, Mr. Oarsfield," she said, " it is 
your flowers I want, to decorate our church." 
There was something in her jesting, scolding way, 
that put him in good humour. 

"Gome back," said the Sector, graciouerty, 

^^ we are not going to let you off. I shall need 

your weight in the scale to fight my battle against 

modem innovatiens. Bramley and the girls are 
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wild on the point at issae y and I suspect I shall 
only want candles on the altar, to make my church 
a very St. Peter's 1" 

'^ Let the ladies take the thing in their own 
hands, and we know that dress will not be lost 
sight o£" This, was said by Mr. Carsfield 
somewhat deprecatingly ; still he smiled as Fanny 
observed, 

*' Cry us down as you will, Mr. Carsfield, it is 
not likely that we shall be helpless on such a 
heart stirring occasion; w^ cannot preach ser- 
mmUj or make ^pe^ch^s., but we may yet do our 
best ; not exactly as ' 9ta*ong minded women,' but 
as helpers to my dear unde in his approaching 
C§te; take my word that women are not bad 
counsellors in these matters." 

" But they never settle the point," was uttered 
with one accord. 

^' The neck — the neck," said Mr. Bramley, as 
the delighted children rushed in, and the loud 
voice of the reapers resounded through the glebe. 

E 2 
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" The neck — the neck !" sounded to the echo, and 
all was hilarity and joy. 

" It is well the supper is prepared for the 
reapers," said the rector, " for they have done 
their best Let us go and welcome them at the 
bam door, and receive the neck from their 
hands." 

This is a Devonshire superstition ; the reaping 
finished, from the last sheaf is taken a small 
bunch of com, twisted into a mystical kind of 
figure, called the knack or neck, and this is 
brought home with great acclamation and hurrah- 
ing, " crying the neck," and is the decoration of 
the harvest supper, and is carefully preserved 
tJirough the year ; it being considered unlucky to 
part with it. 

" It is a great pity," observed Carsfield, " that 
the practical character of our times should have 
done so much to divest our harvest gatherings of 
their mystical and fanciful nature ; but there are 
few of the hardest and stemest among us, who 
will not be glad to witness the proposed rejoicing 



^ 
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and merry making at this abounding season of the 
year^ when the approaching winter warns us that 
the shadows of evening are lengthening, and that 
man's little day of summer bliss is sinking to its 
rest." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Minnie and Fanny were soon as busy as their 
hearts could wish, in all the important duties of 
the approaching festivities; and it was even start- 
ling to them to see how warqily it was taken up ; 
the archdeacon of the diocese, even oflfering to 
preach the sermon, and all the neighbourhood, 
high and low, lending their aid to the best of 
their ability. 

The little church soon shewed in its wreaths of 
corn and flowers, that skilful and tasteful hands 
had assisted at its decoration, and it would have 
been a marvel how these wreaths had managed 
to compass the arched windows, and the altar 
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piece, had not the Curate been detected^ hammer 
in handy at the top of along ladder. Bunches of 
corn, and the red geranium, wheatears and 
poppies ; a large sheaf of wheat on either side the 
chancel door, and smaller ones gracefully crossed 
upon the altar. Corn and flowers in abundance, 
betokening the bounty of God's blessings. The 
threshing reaching to the vintage, and the vintage 
to the sowing time. 

And soon the trumpet of the jubilee sounded 
from the solemn tones of the organ, as the 
choristers and clergy passed in procession up the 
aisle, singing the Harvest Home Hymn. The 
church was crowded even to excess, each family 
giving a pleasing evidence of domestic love ; 
peace within its walls, prosperity within its 
palaces ; the rector and his family doing, as it 
were, the hospitalities, and the Silwoods, the 
mother with her arm thrown round the shoulder 
of her baby boy, her eldest son leaning over her 
prayer-book, her husband, the squire, in a pew 
near, with two of his brave sons, evidences of 
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God*8 own blessing. The prayers were intoned by 
the cnrate, who evidently had a soul and voice for 
mnsic. The Psalms told of the *• Mower filling 
his hand," and the sermon, preached by the arch- 
deacon, promised that harvest at the end of the 
world, when the reapers will be the angels. And 
thns did all join their voices together in thanks- 
giving for present mercies and present oppor- 
tunities. 

Then came lunch in the squire's residence, quit e 
a harvest feast, refinement blended with pro- 
vision. The clergy dined in the schoolroom with 
the tenantry, where the ladies afterwards ad- 
journed to hear the speeches. 

It is strange that men so much gifted in their 
hearts, and learned in their heads, should hammer 
— hammer — Shammer at what appears so easy to 
be said in efficient language. But no, men can- 
not speak. An orator is a rara avis of the day ; 
and yet every man fancies he is. It is Sidney 
Smith who says, *^ every man thinks he can drive 
a gig, &rm an estate, and makeaspeech.*' Man's 
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cleverness certainly does not consist in bis 
eloquence, however mightily it may show in all 
his arrangements. 

Minnie did not hear much of these speeches. 
She saw at the very end, where the clergy were 
sitting, and at the beginning of the farmers, an 
elbow resting on the table that she thought to be 
Mr. Carsfield's. How she looked, as it were, 
round the comer 1 How she sought with every 
movement amid the cheering and waving of hats, 
to be assured that it was really him ; but no, she 
could perceive nothing more than the elbow. The 
speeches were over, and though she would fain 
have remained until a satisfactory movement was 
made, yet the stream was all against her ; and 
taking its course to the field in which the rustics 
were beginning their amusements. The victors 
in the different games were cheered, but Minnie 
felt flat and unsettled. She could not but watch 
the schooboom door ; one by one the clergy came 
forth, distinguished by their white cravats. Would 

E 5 
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Mr. Carsfield wear a white ctarat ? She thought 
he would ; oh yes I that would not be an objec- 
tion. At the distance the carriages were collect- 
ing, they drove round to the little wicket ; adiens 
were expressed, the leave taking took place ; the 
door was slammed to, ** all right'* pronounced ; 
all was right, even Minnie herself could not but 
admit, even though Mr. Garsfield had no part, 
nor portion, nor memorial, in a clerical or christian 
meeting. 

It was difficult to g6t near enough to hear the 
speeches ; but room was made for Minnie and her 
cousin by some clergymen who stood upon their 
chairs to let them pass. Fanny was glad to see 
Mr. Bramley opposite her, she did not observe 
him for a long time, and when she did, she saw his 
eyes fixed upon Minnie. In the centre of this table 
was a sheaf of beans, beautifully coned ; placed 
upright; a sickle and bagging hook, surmotm- 
tedby cornucopia, were also repregrented by means 
g£ leaves and flowers skilfully acn^nged. Sheaves 
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wore also placed at the s<!hoolrooiu doors, orna- 
mented with dahlias. Tea was afterwards pre- 
pared for the wives and children of the tenantry, 
and sparkling eider for the men. 

The next morning as usaaJ, the whole conver- 
sation at hreakfaat was respecting the last even- 
ing's amusement ; each had his word to say, his 
praise to offer, and, of coarse, to have his objec- 
tions. Some thought it was a pity that the service 
had not began earlier, as leaving so little time for 
amusement ; still the evening was sombre, and as 
one of the great stipulations was that there was 
to be order and sobriety, perhaps the best mode 
of securing this was to send the guests home 
betimes. Fanny was enchanted with having met 
so many of the clergy, and Mr. Bramley w as 
more than usually attentive. 

*^ Taking you as part of his flock," said Mr. 
Lonsdale. " Where was my friend Carsfield, in 
the midst of all these festivities ?" 

** He was not there," replied Fanny. " You 
did not see him, I think, Minnie?" But 
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Minnie was gone, ^e had packed her little 
basket in a hurry, and had left the table. 

Whatever Minnie's feelings were, and she did 
not exactly like these feelings, there was always her 
district to occupy her and to fall back upon. She 
did not rest comfortable in any way under her 
predilection ; her mind^ she felt, was leaning, too 
much for its own peace, on one who could never^ 
under existing circumstances, add to that peace. 
She knew that her heart had taken too strong 
a bias in favour of one who could never 
satisfy that heart in all its joys and thanks- 
givings. 

^^ It must be one heart, one soul/' she said, 
^^but here is Mr. Garsfield's soul in one place and 
mine in another.'' 

Minnie was of a cheerful nature, and she could 
have laughed heartily at her own tender dilemma ; 
but there was business to be done. Her basket 
was filled though hastily, and neatly packed^ and 
she set off on her round, running away from her- 
self, as it were ; there was much to do in the way 
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of charity ; the poor are always with us, she felt, 
and she would solace her own sick heart by ad- 
ministering to their comfort 



'' I aaid, I will seek oat Borrow, and minister the balm of 
piiy. 

" So I songht her in the honae of monming ; bat peace followed 
in her train. 

** Then I marked her brooding silently in the gloomy oavem 
of regret ; 

" Bat a sonbeam of Heavenly hope gleamed on her folded 
wing. 

" So I tamed to the cabin of the poor, where famine dwelt 
with disease, 

"Bat the bed of the sick was smoothed, and the plonghman 
whistled at his labonr." 



Mary Farranf s was the first cottage that 
Minnie came to, and a very poor little hovel of a 
place it was, in which rain penetrated from many 
openings^ but love and charity penetrated it as 
well; for Mary was carefully tending a sick sister, 
who had left her situation from illness, and had 
no other home in which to find a shelter. The 
poor are invariably friendly one towards the other; 
they will lend one day, and borrow the next^ 
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without any thought of meum and tuuifij and 
whilst thej are not ashiyabied on the one hand to 
plead their poverty, they are proud to give with 
the other. 

There was an old man lodging in this house, 
whom the children called " Gaffer." He gave 
Mary a shilling a week, and found hin^elf in 
provisions, and scanty as those provisions were, 
he could yet afford to smoke his pipe in the 
chimney comer, with one of the little ones fond- 
ling on his knee, for the old maa loved them as 
though they were his own ; and when the fire 
became dim, and his pipe went out, and the voices 
of the children all hushed in sleep, Qaffer would 
talk to Mary of the good old times, when he was 
young and hale, and not hurdened with the 
rheumatics as he was at present. 

From thence, Minnie went to see a poor 
thatcher^ whom she had heard had met with an 
accident the day of the harvest feast ; had fallen 
from a ladder, and was taken up as dead ; for- 
tunately he had not fallen on his head^ neither 
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had he broken any bones, bat he had reoeived a 
shocky and was so paralysed and awe struck at 
his escape, that he had sent in haste for the 
curate to come and tell him more about that 
Providence which had so mercifully spared his 
life. Bat Mr. Bramley was not at home, he was 
still at the scene of festivity, where even the 
clergy seemed to enter into the spirit of the dance 
at that rustic gathering. 

But the poor thatcher still lay on his couch of 
pain^ without that comfort which his mind so 
mocb needed ; even Dr. Woodward was not to 
be found— -all were at the harvest meeting. 

^ But was there no one ?" asked Minnie, ^^ no 
one to tell him of Him who had so wondrously 
delivered him in so perilous a position. No one 
to call to his remembrance the All Merciful, when 
he so much needed support ?" 

'^Yes, Miss, there was a gentleman who lives 
in the Bed House near the moat, a wonderful 
k»id man sure enough— a terrible deal of good 
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does he do in this parish ; he never wishes hift 
name to be used ; he does it^ as it were, by the sly, 
bat he came and talked to my husband, jast as if 
he had been a parson his self. He advised him 
to get into a warm bath, and he gave him some 
brandy, and sat up with him ever so long till I 
was tired myself of watching my poor man, much 
more a gentleman like he I" 

Minnie recalled her father's question to her 
remembrance, 

** Where was my friend Carsfield all the time ?" 
"Ah I where was he," thought Minnie. ^^ Where 
was he, but where he was most needed ; pouring 
in the healing balm of consolation to one who 
was staggering as it were, under the mighty hand 
of GU)d ? It may well be said of him, she con- 
tinued, her surprised heart teeming with satisfac- 
tion, * there is none that returned to give glory 
to God, save this stranger.' " 

She turned from the door. 

" How can I forget him," she said to herself, 
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^'if I find him thus I" and a sunbeam of hope 
gleamed upon her puzzled speculations. iShe 
felt it was a step gained. ^^ So far apart, and yet 
80 near T' 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



On the following Sunday, Minnie as usual went 
to the school, and found the curate under the 
perplexity of what was to be done in the dilemma 
of the sudden illness of the organist, and no one 
to take his office in the service. Minnie 
wondered for the first time, that she had never 
practised the organ, and regretted that she had 
never in that way turned her talents to more 
account. She feared to venture on an impromptu 
attempt. 

^^ Will you, then, lead the choir ?" said Mr. 
Bramley. " The children only need their voices 
to be pitched to the right key." 
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To this Minnie consented; and sweetly did 
their voices harmonise, as both minister and 
people all joined in celebrating the praises of the 
Most High. 

Mr. Bramley took advantage of the occasion, 
and proposed practising days during the week. 

The Rector was pleased to hear of the plan, not 
exactly liking the tenets of his organist. 

^* I believe in his conscience, the man is a 
dissenter," he would say, ^* but what can I do ? 
The poor fellow has a large family, and though he 
admits his heart is not in his own church, yet I 
endeavour to persuade him his interest is. You, 
Minnie, take his place ; his salary shall continue 
the same." 

"But I think," interrupted Fanny, *^that 
Minnie should have the pay, if she works, as 
ehe is disposed to do ; the labourer is worthy of 
his hire." 

" It would come to the same thing," interrupted 
the curate. '^ Miss Lonsdale's purse is ever open 
to the needy." 
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" A trace with compliments," said the Rector ; 
^' bat so let it remain. Minnie likes the work : 
my poor deluded organist, the< pay. I have told 
him how it would be. Not sit under me, indeed I 
I should think my discourse something better 
than those he picks up with elsewhere. A trades* 
man teaching heavenly doctrine I There is too 
much of schism even in our peaceful nook of the 
world. I think I have said enough to cry it 
down ; but it is no use of me to speak if I am 
not better attended to." 

This said, the old Rector thought he had ably 
done his duty. 

The organ was now often to be heard of a quiet 
summer's evening in the church. The organist 
took his displacement kindly, as a favour bestowed 
upon the young ladies. The curate was ever 
ready with his assistance ; and, as is the fashion 
of all new things, the choir was wonderfully im -« 
proved by the arrangement. 

It happened one day the two girls were stand- 
ing at the door of the church, trying to turn the 
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large rnsty key in the lock, when Mr. Carsfield 
passed and offered to assist them. He had been 
more captions than nsual on the subject of the 
curate's attentions, and now he protested he 
thought they were going to church. It was very 
provoking ; but he opened the door for them, and 
Minnie was pleased that he should see the long^ 
beautiful aisle, the painted window at the altar, 
and the ascending Saviour standing, as it were, 
before them. 

" Very pretty I" said Mr. Carsfield. 

Now he was not a man to speak in such a way 
of even an approved work of art ; and Minnie 

was vexed. She Jooked at him and her cheek 

* 

paled. 

^^ Mr. Carsfield I" exclaimed Fanny, in a tone 
of reproach, ^^ is this apathy assumed ?" 

The evening sun was just shining through the 
painted window, a brightness hovering, as it were, 
over the solemn gloom. 

The cousins' hands were clasped in a position 
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of devotion, even as they stood on the threshold 
of the church. 

^^ Do say something, Mr. Carsfield/' continuad 
Fanny, ^^ so as to express your admiration." 

But no I Mr. Carsfield was not to be repri- 
manded into approval, and he merely said, 

^^ I cannot possibly go into raptures, MIbs 
Fanny, at the word of command." 

He watched for a moment her defiant manner^ 
and then he turned to Minnie. Her delicate 
profile was clearly defined, her eye radiant with 
benevolence, and a big tear resting on her cheek. 
Was that tear for him ? But he had detained 
the young ladies long enough ; so he walked home, 
the question unanswered. 

The next day Mr. Carsfield was at the Bectory. 
He felt within himself that he had an account to 
settle with somebody ; to check the pertness of 
Miss Fanny^ or to assure Minnie that he was not 
quite so hard as she must consider him« He 
came in with the doiuse pourtayed in his fine open 
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Gountenance, but his feathers were soon raffled at 
finding the ladies singing with the curate, and 
he said, 

'^ I suppose all this pretty music yon hare been 
practising for the church?" 

Now Minnie had just finished accompanying 
Mr, Bramley in the song^ ^^ 1 have always a wel- 
come for thee/' and, rather puzzled, she asked, 

'* Do you mistake this for sacred music ?" 

He relied, 

" Why should it be unsacred ? I presume you 
do not play anything unholy and profeme. Is it 
the organ that makes the distinction ?" 

Minnie quietly replied, 

** We are not in the habit of mixing up spiritual 
things in our every day occupation." 

** That reminds me," he said, suddenly, " that 
the harvest festival at Silwood Park is going the 
round of practical discussion, and I think the 
general opinion is against it They call it 
Puseyite and Popish doctrine, and predict that 
by the help of you young ladies,your good &ther, 
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the Bector^and his parish are going over to Borne 
as fast as they well may. It seems to me a very 
odd thing, I must say, to offer sheaves of wheat 
npon God's altar. If God is a spirit, what has 
he to do with com and wine ? Why should we, 
in these days, be taken back to the time when 
Abraham offered up his son, or when Abel brought 
the choicest of his flock? It reminds me, too/' 
Carsfleld continued, ^^ of the festive ritual of the 
Pagans, when they traced all their good harvests 
to the goddess of their com and tillage." 

"In one respect you are right," interrupted 
M innie, at the same time looking round for Mr. 
Bramley to help her in the argument ; but he 
was busy with Fanny and the young children^ 
so Minnie and Carsfleld followed them through 
the open window into the grounds, and con- 
tinued, 

** God has no need of our offerings, since the 
sacriflce of our Saviour is sufficient atonement for 
us, if we only offer up our hearts in token of that 
love. Still, it seems to me there is something 
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like gratitude evidenced by placing a product of 
the luxurious fertility of our earth on God's altar. 

' Nature all her children viewing. 
Kindly bounteous cares for all.' 

The church could not keep silence on such a 
celebration festival ; and in this world of benefits 
forgot, it is delightful to hear the voice of thanks- 
giving. It is nothing to do with the Pope or 
the Popedom^ for Mr. Silwood acts from an in- 
ward impression of what is right. It is not 
only in church, but it is in every day life that 
he gathers his family and village circle round 
him. ' There could not be a better master,* the 
gamekeeper assured me one day ; * and his wife,' 
he said, ' excuse me^ miss^ is the sweetest lady I 
ever knew.' " 

" Did they use the Athanasian Creed at your 
thanksgiving service ?" enquired Mr. Carsfield. 

" Do you imagine," replied Minnie, *^ that be- 
cause Hilary, Bishop of Arles^ composed it for 
the Gallician clergy, that it is used in our church 
on every festival ?" 

VOL. L ^ F 
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** Then I suppose,'* remarked Carsfield, ** that 
Hilary was no farmer, and did not enooorage 
agriculture." 

" But some attribute that creed," said Minnie, 

4 

" to Virgilius, and that it was written in Laldn 
for the use of the Western Church." 

"I do not care who the author was," said 
Carsfield, " I only know that great objection 
has been made to its clauses because it denotes 
eternal damnation to those who do not acknow- 
ledge the Catholic faith ?" 

" And yet I believe," said Minnie, ** that the 
doctrines of the composition are framed from 
Scripture." 

*^ So it may be," replied Carsfield ; "but are 
you aware that men of the profoundest knowledge 
and reflection have drawn different conclusions 
from it?" 

*'I daresay," Minnie continued; "yet it is 
because they do not sufficiently exercise that 
patience of thinking, and that slow progress of 
examination, by which they would be more likdy 
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to acquire truth. I know that it is the Trinity 
which is the stumbling block you find so hard to 
get over." 

*' I respect your creed, Miss Minnie, because 
I feel you are in earnest ; but my objection to 
human creeds is, that they separate us from 
Jesus Christ To whom am I to go for know- 
ledge of the Christian religion, but to the Ghreat 
Teacher, to the Son of God, to Him in whom 
the fulness of the Divinity dwelt ? I believe you 
put me down as a heathen ; but I feel it is my 
great privilege as a Christian, that I may sit at 
the feet, not of a human, but a Divine Master — 
that I may repair to Him in whom truth lived 
and spoke without a mixture of error : who was 
eminently the wisdom of God and the light of 
the world. And how shall man interfere with me 
and my Heavenly guide, and prescribe to me the 
articles of my Christian faith ? I cannot pray 
with a human voice sounding in my ears ; I can- 
not pray but in singleness of heart The shock 
to me of creed is, that it interferes between me 

F 2 
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and my Saviour. It does not leave rae alone with 
Him and to His word ; and this I cannot endure. 
I think it better to learn Christ's truth from 
Christ Himself; this is my privilege as a Chris- 
tian. You ask me to go to church to hear Mr. 
this and Mr. that ; but I confess I cannot see 
what has conferred on them their infallibility. 
All good men, I grant ; but shew me the proof — 
some miracle that they have done — some pro- 
phecy, something divine. I can only say, * Stand 
out of my path; I wish to go to the Master.' 
Have you words of greater comfort than this ? 
Oh I no, no, no, Minnie ; if anyone could per- 
suade me, it would be you ; but in contrast to the 
New Testament, I see nothing but dogmas — not 
the fresh, the living truth. I am nearer to you 
than you think, when I say there is but one way 
of knowing Christ. We must place ourselves 
near Him^ follow Him, sympathise with Him, 
and obey Him ; and thus catch clear and bright 
glimpses of His Divine glory. Christian faith is 
infinite, and cannot be shut up in this creed or 
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that. Christianity is free as the light of the 
winds. It is too mighty to be tied' down by 
man's puny hands. A spirit, rather than a rigid 
doctrine — the spirit of boundless love — it can- 
not bfe reduced to a system. I respect your 
church ; but I cannot tie down my religion to a 
series of abstract propositions — religion, that vast 
and ever unfolding whole, pervaded by one spirit. 
I cannot cramp myself down to human creeds, 
setting bounds to thought, to repress holy zeal, 
and to arrest the progress of an immortal mind. 
I could not give up my simplicity — my Godly 
sincerity, even to follow you, Minnie." 

She shook her head despondingly, for she had 
not expected this outburst ; and she said, 

** Yet Mr. Bramley speaks with much power ; 
speaking from his heart. It is the truth, indeed, 
which we hear spontaneous as the clothing of his 
thoughts ; he speaks frankly, and I think you 
would like him." 

" Like him !" Carsfield repeated, almost with 
a sneer. " Like him, no doubt ; but certainly 
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not like his misty words — his strained phrase- 
ology — all having a blighting eflTect on the truth ; 
crushing his own bright glimpses^ perhaps, and 
feeling that his creed must hide his inward 
thoughts. Oh I who would wear the chain of 
creeds, who once knew the happiness of breathing 
the air of freedom, and of rejoicing in their 
spiritual liberty !" 

They had reached the end of the high terrace 
walk, and the entrance gate was in sight. Minnie 
felt sorrowful, and said, gracefully pointing the 
way he had to take, 

" Then you, Mr. Carsfield, must go your way, 
and I mine." 

And she turned without saying more; bat 
when she had another turn to make, she looked 
round, and Carsfield was still in the spot where 
she had left him. 

Minnie felt thunderstruck by what he had naid. 
It had come upon her so suddenly and so tmex-* 
pected, that she was confused as to the real 
meaning of his words. She only knew that he 
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was not so &r from her as she had thought ; that 
he had a veneration and a holiness for religion 
that she had little suspected ; and yet, to oppose 
himself in the way he did? And she felt so 
powerless in herself to support her cause by rea- 
soning I Still, there was a flickering in her 
heart of hope, and her knees trembled — a wish- 
ing, as it were, to seek the ground to return a 
ptrayer of thanksgiving — that one so noble was 
not wholly lost — so inflexibly honest, so rigid, 
that in his moral charact^ even those prone to 
find fault could detect no flaw. 

What could she do to render herself more 
fitted to t-alk to him on the one subject ? for the 
glimpse she had caught of his enthusiasm gave 
her a strange share of hope, that could he but 
learn from abler lips than hers the true creed by 
which men live, he might lose the guilt of schism 
and eventually be turned. The opportunity soon 
pifesented itself* 

In spite of all thia tumult in her hearty the 
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district duties were strictly persevered in ; the 
Curate setting both Minaie and her coasin a 
good example, pa^ying eight visits a day on an 
average to the sick and poor, and giving each of 
them half an hoar of his advice, his help, and 
consolation. 

He was awaiting them in the library one 
morning, and Minnie hastened to receive him 
ere her cousin was ready, carrying her work, 
and thinking that she could turn the time to 
account by asking him some questions. He 
seemed to favour her design, saying, as she en- 
tered, 

" I propose a visit to Kitty Taylor to-day ; you 
seem to take much interest in her." 

" Not more so," she replied, *^ than to others 
in my district ; not so much, indeed, unless it be 
firom the interest I feel in sounding her opinions. 
She is, you know, an Unitarian." 

*^ I should think I do ; and so is Mr. Oarsfield, 
and he is a favourite with you. Is it with the 
desire to— to sound his opinions ?" 
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Minnie looked very serious, rested her work on 
her lap, and replied^ 

^^ I confess I should like so to do, were I not 
afraid of shocking my own. He must be so far 
away from us^ and yet, from all I glean, I do not 
think that Unitarians are so wicked as T ex- 
pected ; still, I am too ignorant to form an opin- 
ion. From what I discover, they are very moral 
folks ; but they cannot find that all sufficiency 
in the Divine nature of Christ as we do. Still, 
their prayers begin and end with Him. Yet it is 
the vitality they must want — that life-giving 
touch, which only our nearness to Christ can 
give. But you know more than I do, Mr. Bram- 
ley ; do tell me what you think ?" 

'^ That would be too long a story. Miss Lonsdale; 
but I wiU tell you what every book on the subject 
will explain, and not being, I own, as interested 
as you seem in the subject, I will make it as con- 
cise as I can." 

Now Minnie did not feel well pleased that this 
intense interest should be detected ; so she lost 

F 5 
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the first part of what was said, in the attempt to 
look careless and unconcerned, and he pro- 
ceeded. 

^^ In the first place, the Unitarian believes in 
the doctrine of God's unity, or that there is one 
God, and one only ; to this they give infinite im- 
portance. They object to the doctrine of the 
Trinity; with them there is only one God. With 
Jesus they worship the Father; their explana- 
tion of the New Testament is, that the Father 
alone is God. They challenge their opponents 
to adduce one passage in the New Testament 
where the word ' God' means three persons ; they 
consider it unfavourable to devotion to divided and 
distract the mind in its communion with God. 
They will have but one object of supreme homage, 
adoration, and love ; the Infinite Father stands 
with them alone." 

Minnie had turned very pale, and she said, in 
a subdued and rather astounded voice, 

" What I and give up the object of our wor- 
ship I— a Saviour clothed in our human form, and 
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oar wants and sorrows, and standing in 
js brightness, a Mediator, bearing our whole 
ioad of sin I Can it be, that Mr. Cursfield and 
Kitty Taylor think Uke this ?" 

^ Yes ; Christ is with them a being distinct 
ftom Gk)d, yet sent of God. They believe in His 
power of working miracles ; still, when He died, 
He died as a man ; that His hamiliation was real 
and entire, that the whole Saviour, and not a part 
of Him, suffered, and that the crucifixion was a 
scene of deep and unmixed agony." 

Minnie rose from her seat ; and Mr. Bramley 
saw that tears were trickling down her cheeks. 

" You feel that I have explained enough," he 
said, and he took her hand. 

" It is silly of me," she uttered, " very silly to 
feel so subdued in listening to a religious fact ; 
but I thank you much for the trouble you have 
taken." 

He held both her hands in his, and seemed 
to watch the big tear as it rolled down her cheek. 
She said, with a smile in its extenuation — 
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^' ^ Mine eyes gush oat with water becansemen 
keep not thy law/ Poor Mr. Garsfieldl poor 
Kitty Taylor I I did not think it was so very 
badr 

She was glad to see her cousin come round to 
the open window^ and to hear her cheerful YoicOt 
The pressure of the hand was too tender, and 
she was pleased to make a move altogether. 
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CHAPTER 71II. 



Minnie began her walk oat of spirits and sab- 
dned, and she was glad to find that Fanny was 
qnite equal to the entertainment of Mr. Bramley. 
She was making a collection of ferns, and he 
most help her — he must reach them from the top 
of a regular-built Devonshire hedge — he must 
tell her how to class them, he must, in short — ^but 
he was absent and distraity wishing to continue 
his conversation with Minnie, yet evidently see- 
ing that she had no desire to say more on the 
subject So he turned to Fanny, and, as it 
seemed to her apropos de rieriy observed — 

^^ It is astonishing how much good Mr. Oars- 
field does in the place. I meet him in the dirtiest 
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hovels and most deserted homes; were he 
but a Christian he would do more good still; for 
it is now only the bodily wants of the poor he 
attends to — on the subject of religion, I do not 
find he ever touches." 

'^ Why do you not convert him to our church 
persuasion ?'" asked Fanny ; " so excellent a man 
is worthy your best endeavours. If I liked him 
better I would even make the attempt ; but I do 
not like him, and Minnie does not like him.'* 
And here her bird-like voice fell into a merry 
laugh. " It must therefore rest with you, Mr. 
Bramley." 

And he replied seriously, for he saw that Minnie 
did not join in the laugh. 

** I would do a great deal to oblige you, Miss 
Ashmore ; but to bring Mr. Carsfield round to 
give up his Socinian notions is, I suspect, more 
than I could do, and besides, he has already quite 
enough influence in the parish ;'' and here was an 
intonation of the voice only too weU understood 
by Minnie. 
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Bat they had come to the little knot of cottages 
that constitated the village of Stoke, and Minnie, 
in the actual duties that lay before them, wm glad 
to put aside all discussion on creed and erroneous 
belief. Finding they had, in a measure, idled 
away their morning in lingering by the road-side, 
they agreed to divide their visits, and Fanny was 
to go her way, and Mr. Bramley his to the school. 

Minnie was at the sweep's door, and the wife 
eatne out in a distressed state of mind, saying, 

" Oh I Miss, I am glad to see you, and to tell 
you that master's a gone. He fell away in a 
B^ure yesterday. Gome up^stcdrs and see the 
dear soul." 

The rector was so constantly called ** The 
Master," that Minnie was somewhat relieved by 
this invitation, and followed the widow through 
the narrow entry, passing in their way the 
many soot bags, and the long brush the old man 
would never use again. 

There are many who never visit the poor, and 
merely have a visionary notion in what it con-^ 
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sists of. We will^ therefore, give these visits in 
their graphic and tr ae point of vie w, for it is carious 
to see nature and poverty as it really is> and not 
exactly as the poet has painted it. 

The old sweep was already laid in his coffin, 
and Minnie stood by his side, calmly waiting to 
look at him. 

" Perhaps you are timmy," said the old woman^ 
as she officiously removed the covering ; " but he 
looks very placid, dear blid ; just as he did when 
alive." 

And indeed he did; and Minnie recollected only 
having met him, seeming in better health, a few 
days before, and that he had said, in the true 
Devon mode of expression, ^^ that he must take 
her to doing for not coming oftener to visit hinoL** 
She had known the old man from her childhood, 
and she took up his cold, dingy hand. 

" He used to talk about you,'* said the widow, 
^^ and was always pleased to meet you. He was 
to church Sunday before last, and to chapel in 
the evening." ^ 
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^^ I hope his spirit is safe/' said Minnie, ^^ for he 
does look so peacefal, so helpless, and yet so ia- 
dependent of all oar care now ; so far beyond ns 
in that happy world to which he is so suddenly 
called away." 

^^ Not so snddent, I sim/' said the old woman, 
^^ for it is the second attack hur has had, and his 
congh has been so bad ; hnr has kept me awake 
these months. I often wanted to sleep with one 
of the youngsters here, but master would not hear 
of it." 

^^ He was a good husband ?" said Minnie. 

" Yes, well enough, poor fellow," replied the 
wife, taking his hand, with affection. ^^ He had 
a bit of a temper ; but, there, you know, I knew 
his ways ; and I feel now very lonesome somehow ; 
I cannot come up here in the day without one of 
the youngsters for company ; but at night I lay 
me down beside the coflin. To-morrow I shall 
have him taken down to the parlour, for it is not 
80 pleasant either." 
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Minnie agreed with her that it was better, and 
she continued — 

** Directly my poor man breathed his last they 
told me that my eldest son Jem would come in 
for all his father had left, so I had to go to law 
before the dear blid was cold ; but I find it is only 
when there is an estate — landed property — that 
the son comes in for it. And now about Jem, he 
is a teetotaller^ you know, Miss ; well^ his poor 
father was took, and fell away, just outside the 
public-house, up there, so he was taken inside 
till the doctor came ; and what do I tell of 1 that 
fellow Jem, because he had taken the pledge^ he 
dare not go in, that is, so hur said ; but I sim it 
was hard that he could not break that pledge for 
once." 

Here the widow wiped away her tears, which 
fell fast, and Minnie, seeing her burdened with 
80 mixed a load of care, gave her what comfort 
she could, and knowing that she had little time 
to spare, passed into a neighbour's cottage. 
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It belonged to a mason, who was ill, and 
forced thereby to give np his work. His daughter 
bad married, and lived next door ; her child was 
jnst dead, and the young mother was sitting 
monmM and sad in her father's house ; and she 
said, as Minnie entered^ and mentioned that the 
rector had sent her — 

** Thank you, Miss ; you will see the dear baby 
pass by to-morrow, in a fly, on the way to be 
baried. It is the first I have lost-^it was a 
sweet child. Father says he longs to die, to go 
to Heaven with it ; he loved the little thing from 
his heart" 

Here the old mother, who was a lace maker, 
disturbed the conversation by turning over a 
book filled with different patterns of Honiton 
lace^ and she said, alluding to her sick husband 
upHBitairs— 

" My man never swore in his life." 

^Hiat was a good exiunple to his children," 
replied Minnie, " and you can ever dwell upon 
the remembrance with pleasure." 
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" Yes," she said, " I can ;" but her heart was 
evidently with her treasure ; and again, as she 
turned to the lace, she observed, *' These sprigs,. 
I fancy, will look well sewed together for a 
border. One is two shillings, and the other two 
shillings and sixpence a piece. " She listened for a 
moment, and then added, ^^ But he is so hard 
to die, poor man, he breathes so bad. I have 
been up and down to him all day ; and this is a 
handsome lappet, but it took a deal of time to 
do, and here is a black one, and here — " 

Minnie interrupted her, saying — 

" But I must get you to tell me about your 
poor husband. My father is very anxious con ^ 
ceming him, and the lace hinders you. Let us 
talk of the state of his health and mind, and leave 
the lace for another day." 

" To be sure, miss, I will ; and the Rector is 
so good seeing to our need ; and I have had a 
wedding order from Shropshire ; perhaps you 
may know the lady ?" 

Minnie saw that the lace was again having 
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the advantage, so she turned to the young 
mother who sat rocking herself mournfully by 
the &e, seemingly with the hope of lulling her 
grief, and uttering despondingly to herself, 

" The baby gone I The baby gone 1" 

" But you feel assured," said Minnie, " that 
your dear infant is in Heaven. Do you not console 
yourself that the little angel is taken from the 
evil to come? And how does your husband 
bear his loss?" 

" Oh ! he is gone away with the veils we made 
for the ladies at the great house. Poor fellow I" 
sighed the bereaved mother, ^^ I am glad he is 
out of it. Men cannot grieve like women, and 
it is good they don't ; it is awful to see a man 
cry. By the bye, mother, did you make the cur- 
ranty cake that Bobby wants to have to-morrow, 
after little brother is buried ?" 

" Yes," replied the old woman in the midst of 
her lace ; ^^ yes, I minded it, and if father does 
not hinder me, it will sure to be baked in time. 
But he is hard to die ; and oh I my poor legs — 
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ranniug ap and down stairs, and all the^ laoe to 
be sent away, and the baby to be buried !" 

Minnie was glad to come to thia point, whidi 
was to say that the Bector woald be sure to meet 
the funeral at the churchyard gate. 

'* Meet the funeral,'' Minnie repeated to her- 
sel£ " Such is the respect paid to the dead I We 
are brought to the font at the west of the chardi 
to be christened, we come to the altar for the 
communion and to be married ; but when we are 
mourners, sorrowers, bearing and accompanying 
the dead, we are met at the church door with the 
consoling assurance, ^ I am the Besurrection and 
the life.' " 

Pursuing these sobering reflections, Minnie 
found herself at the entrance of a little courts in 
which lived one of her pensioners. Her basket 
wad getting empiy, but he was not exactly in 
want She found the daughticr employed at her 
lace pillow. Her father was out, but she said he 
would soon return; and he presently came in, 
tired as though he had walked miles. 
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Minnie thoaght it would be a good opportunity 
for the pale looking girl to take a little air, whilst 
she herself would sit with the old man. 

" Oh 1 no," the daughter said ; " I must work 
whilst it is light." 

^^ She is very welcome to go out when she 
pleases at any time," observed the old man. 

The girl looked somewhat sulky ; and Minnie 
fancied all was not quite right between them. 

*^ Do you feel any better, Merryfield ?" 

** No, ma'am ; I feels very frail and weak ; but 
what can I expect for ninety-one years of age ? I 
can neither read nor write. I am a ignorant and 
a illiterate man. I was brought up very rough, 
very hard ; but it did me good, it taught me to 
bring up my children likewise." 

** Much too hard," muttered the daughter. 

** I have been a timber sawyer," he continued; 
*^ those who cut stones are sawyers, but I am a 
timber sawyer.'* 

" And you used to saw in the pit ?" 
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^^ No, ma'am ; I always kept to the top of tlie 
pit" 

So Minnie knew that his snccess in his strug- 
gles through life was partly attributed to his 
being a " top-sawyer.'* 

Minnie proposed to come some day and read 
the Bible to him, as he could not read. Would 
he like ii? 

The old man thanked her, but affirmed that he 
was at home from Genesis to Revelations. 

^^It is wrong to say I am equal with Saint 
Paul, but you know that he says of himself that 
he was unlearned and ignorant. The Disciples 
neither went to school ; they wern'i scholars, but 
Qod chose those weak men to confound the wis- 
dom of the wise. Saint Peter," he continued, 
^^ said, ' Silver and gold have I none, but such as 
I have I give you.* " 

" Yes," said Minnie ; " Saint Peter meant to 
say that he had the power to help and cure those 
who needed it** 
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^^And much more/' Merrifield remarked. 
^^ The Apostle meant by that, the spirit which he 
had to bestow; *the wind bloweth where it 
listeth.' It is the wind, that second birth, which 
Peter gives. We cannot see how it is done, bat 
neither can we see the wind." 

" Father, you should let the lady talk," inter- 
rupted the daughter. " You would out-talk any 
minister." 

" Oh 1 I like to hear him," said Minnie, " but 
how can he know the Scriptures so well ?" 

" Because it is a gift," replied the girl, " he 
thinks he knows more than he does. It would be 
better if he hold his tongue and listened more. 
He makes my head ache most days." 

'* The present generation," resumed the old 
man, ^^ with all their laming, is not what we 
youngsters was. They sleep away their wits now. 
What with their lace and their finery, the old 
times was the best. I don't see they are a bit 
the cleverer either. They can summy upon the 
slate, and scribbly upon a copy book, it's true ; 
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but when they come to indite a letter they make 
a long job of it, sore enough. Give me the old 
times, when I was yoong, says L" 

Minnie replied she knew little of the olden time^ 
and therefore could not compare it with the pre- 
sent, but she confessed to liking old china, old 
pictures, and, above all, old familiar faces. 

Fanny now came to the door. It was too late 
to continue the discussion with Merrifield, so the 
two cousins walked towards home together. Still 
there was another cottage they wished to visit 
The old woman they were anxious to see was past 
eighty years of age, but a bright specimen of 
hope and cheerful trustfulness. She had broken 
her leg whilst engaged in hanging clothes on a 
line to dry, her high ringed pattens, which she 
used both in winter and summer, slipping with her 
and occasioning the accident. She had been con- 
veyed to the County Hospital, and she gave a merry 
account of her delight in all the doctors that at- 
tended her, and how they had been equally 
pleased with all she did and said ; they appreciat- 
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ing her good sense^ and she their skill and 
attention. 

Then she explained how that they had given 
her chloroform whilst her pin bone was being set, 
and then she found herself a drinking ofi a glass 
of wine before she knew what they had done. 

The cousins liked to hear her talk, and en* 
couraging her by their smiles, she continued— 

" Dr. Biggs said, said he, * Mrs. Golding, you 
are one in a thousand.' And then the young 
maidens in the same ward were jealous of me ; 
but I liked Dr. Biggs, dear blessed man, and now 
he's dead, and has not left his fellow. I did not 
know when I lived housekeeper to the Marquis of 
Bute, that there was such a man going as Dr. 
Biggs." 

Fanny was anticipating now that the bed- 
ridden old woman would go over her long service 
in the Marquis' family, for she well knew the oft 
told tale, and how her late master would walk up 
and down the stone hall and declare that he had 
kill ed somebody* The poor gentleman must have 
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been ^^ outish/' but so it was, and the Marchioness 
woold fasten and lock her bed-room door with 
apprehension. 

" Now, ladies, I have some rare good strong 
tea here, which I had down at Mr, BalFs — that's 
the place for fine green tea, fonr shillings the 
pound. You shall both of you have a cup. Will 
you pass me over those cups and saucers hanging 
up to the dresser ? But I humbly beg your par- 
don, ladies. I am making too free. What am 
I telling of ? I likes my tea, you must know, 
good, and by saving one way and the other, I 
feel that I can keep up comfort to my old body ; 
my very soul seems refreshed. Some folks call 
it the wine which cheers, but which does not 
make one drunk. It is wonderful how tea draws 
a person up. I feel so different afterwards ? How 
is the Rector, dear old gentleman ? I longs to 
see him again ; his words does me comfort." 

*' You seem very happy," said Minnie, *^ your 
patient countenance does me good. I suspect 
you would rather be as you are, than go back 
again to your active life ?" 
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** That's very true," she replied. ** I have 
nothing to want, the parish provides and God is 
merciful. I have only to ask Him, and He sends 
me friends. I would not be up again in my old 
pattens for ever so. 1 had rather a crooked stick 
in my first husband, and my last partner was not 
much of it. Can you believe, that that Golding 
would come in here, and sit before the fire with 
his back turned towards me in the most un- 
manly manner. You see I've got on no crape for 
him, it is too late to talk about it now, and we 
should always speak well of the dead, although 
they are deaf to what one says against them ; but 
T assure you, ladies, I did my best to him as his 
wife, and little thanks I got. I worked too, from 
mom till night. The poor man is gone the way of 
all flesh. I pray God to keep his soul. Have 
you seen his name down there upon the tomb- 
stone? I hear, itsays something about ^^ marking 
the perfect man," but Golding fell short of that, 
sure enough. His age, too, is all wrong, so 
Betsey Turner tells me : he was fifty-five when I 
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married him—and what I married him for, good^ 
ness only knows — I had much better have had 
John Bolt, he was a widower too, it's true, but 
his boys were grown up ; but I had Oolding's 
great girls to look after, and see how they have 
all tamed out Well, but as I says, Gk>lding was 
fifty-five to a day, when I had him, and we have 
been married twenty years come next January, 
and can you credit that the old fellow had the 
pride — the false pride I call it, to say that he is 
only seventy. Why it's a lie, and so I tells Betsey 
Turner ; she, you know, is getting up in years, 
and so she thinks that it is a fine thing to make 
her father out young, but she knows nothing 
about it ; but stiU, as I says, bye-gones be bye^ 
gones, the man's dead, and I am here comfort- 
able, and I would not be back to he again for 
pounds. I wish him no harm, and that's all the 
best of us can say; my ill-will dies with him, 
but I do not want such another in my life-time, he 
was too much of a worry for me ; but there, he 
and I have parted company at last, he was what 
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I call such on aggravating nature. He woald keep 
on a with a body withont reason or compass; 
bnt there he is gone, and joy go with him, I 
says.'* 

Minnie and her cousin had heard enough of 
matrimony for the present — the fors and againsts, 
bnt in Mrs. Gelding's married career there seemed 
nothing in favonr of it There were great re- 
mains of beauty in her venerable countenance; 
her hair very thick, and aa white as snow, 
covered up as it was with flannel caps aud 
knitted caps of all sizes and dimensions. 

** She has had two husbands," said Fanny, 
^^ bnt it appears to me that she has too much 
sagacity, from her well bought experience, ever 
to look out for another, even if she was able 
once more to get about in her pattens. They 
say that it is lawful for a Bishop to have one 
wife at least, but it seems very adventuresome 
for a woman to enter the second time upon wed- 
lock." 

" Yet it speaks well for married life," said 
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Minnie, ^^ if women can be so foolish a second 
time. The coarse of txne love is rarely smooth, 
there are thorns and briars in every lot, and a 
daily need of prayer ; whatever is is best, and 
whatever is ordained will come to pass, in spite 
of all our hopes and forebodings. I am not a 
fatalist, but I believe in the over ruling power of 
God, and that our destiny is marked out and 
allotted for us ; we have no choice in the matter ; 
of this I am confident. But where isMr Bramley?" 
continued Minnie, " if we idle our time away, we 
shall be benighted, and miss his escort." 

" He has long been over the hills," said 
Fanuy, ^^ his agreeableness was all gone the 
moment you left. Minnie, you ill-use that poor 
man." 

*' What I in letting him see that I do not value 
his attentions. Sincerity is here a virtue, a jewel 
surely of the first water. " 

" But have you no vanity, Minnie, in making 
such a conquest? Do you not think what an 
excellent clergyman's wife you would make? 
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The living some day your own, and nothing 
to do but to settle down as a happy matron." 

" It would be a settling down, indeed," said 
Minnie, with a disparaging smile, ^^ and one of 
which I am in no way ambitious." 

"And the living your own," still persisted 
Fanny. 

" But you forget Fanny, who I should have to 
live with. No, no ; let us live on in our present 
happy state, and who knows but some day you 
may have Mr. Bramley and the Eectory ; it is 
evident you like him." 

" I do, Minnie. I would not object to him, poor 
Curate as he is ; and we would live on love and air 
all the day long." 

" It would be but poor fare, Fanny ; and he is 
so untidy." 

" Yes, because he needs the blessing of a wife 
to keep his things in order." 

They were now near his garden, hanging, as it 
were on the hill side. 

" Look at the weedy walks," said Minnie, 
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^^ And the blinds all hanging anyhow,^' said 
Fanny ; ^^ the very clematis seems to run 
riot" 

^^ And yon would take all this for better for 
worse ?" coDtinned MiDnie. 

** I would," Fanny replied ; " even to see that 
he considered me as a friend woald be something ; 
but I would choose to be the loving patient wife, 
bearing, forgiving, and hoping all things, through 
weal and woe, with the early ardour of my first 
bright passionateness. It would be well, Minnie, 
to love as I could love ; to feel the earth a 
nothingness in everything which did not concern 
this love ; my world would be to honour and obey 
my husband." 

Minnie was looking both sad and serious, but 
she replied, 

** Matrimony is, I suppose a state to be desired 
as the lot of woman, chosen by God for each other ; 
to be equally yoked, to have the same faith and 
light, the mind in accordance, the prayer mutual, 
one desire sufficient for both." 
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And where find you such a man, Minnie ?*' 
"Alas! alasl Fanny, it is but the sickly 
creation of my fancy. Let us turn to realities ; 
let us compare notes over our visits, and agree in 
the charm there is in being thus free as we are 
to occupy our leisure hours with our poorer 
neighbours." 

"It is all very well," said Fanny, "but they 
seem to me so independent and so leisurable, that 
really I fancy they could do very well without us. 
I have been sitting with Sarah Bickle, and talk- 
ing to the old mother down stairs for sometime, 
when the daughter, the invalid, said, in a 
sepulchral voice, that Imust come up and see her, 
as she was losing the pleasure of my company ; 
so I went up, and she did the honours, and was 
so agreeable, that I found it difficult to leave 
her." 

" And the poor girl so suffering 1" said Min- 
nie ; " it is, indeed, a lesson to watch the low and 
needy, always at their ease at their . cottage 
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doon, and tikiiig tnl and me as it oomeB ; not 
only patiend}', but pditdj — die cheorfiil smile 
and the pleasant words with the passes hf; per- 
haps not a kaf in the house, nor a penny to pro- 
cme <Mie; still they noTer seem to lose their 
tmst The mothers, though they speak rooghly 
are affiactionate to their chQdren, and the home 
tie seems strong between them ; the boy that has 
gone to 8ea costs his moth^ many a silent tear, 
and the daughter who is sick, is a pleasing and 
ocmstant care ; when, if the husband ' be given 
to drink/ as it is termed, the wife is sure to de-^ 
fend him. So even here is a lesson to be learnt — 
the pure, the earnest, the Qoi fearing, if they 
haye no work to-day, they anticipate it to* 
morrow, or repose at their ease contentedly. How 
they get on is a puzzle ; or rather, I should say, 
one of the miracles that daily present them- 
selves.*' 

** Still with all our care and attention to them,*' 
replied Fanny, «' I always fisuicy there is a gulf 
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between as and them. They do not comprehend 
us, neither do we exactly understand them. We 
can only do our best" 

The cousins had now come to the end of their 
walk. The day was closing in, and the good old 
Bector, impatient at their absence^ had come some 
distance from the gate to meet them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A Christmas tree was occupying much of the 
time of the ladies in the village. The church was 
getting lamentably out of repair, and the Sector 
proposed a scheme to help in defraying part of 
the expenses. 

Minnie and her cousin readily agreed to do 
their best in furthering and in interesting every 
one they knew to help them in the good work. 
The Squire of Selwood offered to give the tree — 
a handsome pine fir, from his own grounds— which 
should be transplanted to the school-room when 
the evening was decided. 

So Minnie and Fanny began their occupation ; 
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but when thej thought of the large branches they 
had to fill^ and the little they had to fill them 
with, their hands slackened, and tiiey became dis- 
heartened. 

" K we could only select from half the over 
filled drawing-rooms we know," said Fanny, 
*^ how charming that would be ; and that which we 
should take away, would* really improve their ap- 
pearance." 

Minnie caught at the idea, and fixed upon an 
old lady, who was renowned for her curiosities and 
nick-nacks. No burglars were more cautious in 
the manner they planned their route. They 
would go and enquire how Miss Middleton was, 
and ask if she was reading any new book; 
and so, in an indirect way, bring her round to 
give them what they wanted. 

^* Do not talk about the tree," suggested Minnie. 

" Oh I no ; of course we are not going about 
that,'' said Fanny. 

They stopped at the door and knocked, some-, 
thing like little Eed Biding Hood— toe- toe. 
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" We are come to see you," said Minnie, seat-, 
ing herself near the old lady, who was deaf, and 
working comfortably by the fire. ** You seem to 
be as busy as we are." 

"What are you doing then, my dears? pre- 
paring for some ball or gay rout, such as I loved 
in my early years ; or, perhaps, making yonr 
tromaeau against the day ? Be sure you choose 
well, Miss Minnie ; men are a faithless set, better 
known than trusted. I have had many admirers ^ 
who paid me undeniable attention. It was quite 
marked, and other girls envied me ; but see what 
it has come to ! not that I would change my 
name now — understand me rightly — for any one ; 
but my .opinion is this, that when a man means 
nothing, and does not declare himself, after all 
the tea and sandwiches he has demolished, it is 
unwarrantable. Keep to your church, too, Miss 
Minnie ; do not be turned away from that, for 
any person under the sun." 

Minnie would willingly have changed the con- 
(rersation, had not the church been the object of 
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their mission ; so it needed no farther prelnde to 
explain that it was for the church they were in- 
terested. 

Miss Middleton had never heard of a Christmas 
tree, and, with some shock of propriety, said she 
should never dream of getting up one. Such 
things were never done in her day ; she could not 
bear these innovations — this new mode of taking 
money out of people^s pockets. 

** But this is for a good purpose," said Minnie ; 
"it is for the sake of defraying the expenses 
to be involved by restoring our beautiful 
place of worship. It will be a sort of national 
debt, unless we find some means of clearing 
it'' 

" And how ?" asked the old lady. 

** By voluntary contributions," said Fanny, 
fearing the conversation might branch off into 
national matters ; ^^ for instance : what a pretty 
little mat this is I the steel beads would sparkle 
and glisten bright amid the green foliage," 

** Yes, it is very pretty," said Miss Middleton ; 
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^' it was giTen to me by m dear — nay, I may say a 
tried friend." 

^' Then it is of no use making any hints fiir it,** 
thought Fanny ; ^^bnt it is this little elegant 
basket that I ha^e set my heart npon,*^ she con-* 
tinned. ^^ Do look, Minnie, how exquisitely it is 
interlaid with pepper ecMrns, or doves, or somo- 
fliing. It wonld look so Tery Ixillianty so ridi, 
so Goetly ; it would fetch a good deal, I am cer- 
tain." 

"Are yon going to sell it, then?** asked 
Miss Middelton. " Do yon fancy I keep a 
shopr 

Minnie blushed for Fanny, to think how hx 
the force of imagination had led her. 

" Slie means,'' said Minnie, " that a basket 
snch as this would so well suit our tree.'* 

" I daresay it would,** said Miss Middleton ; 
^'I wish you may get it, or anything half so ele- 
gant! Iworkeditto (xtiament myown room,and 
for that purpose it is intended. I make it a rul^ 
not to give away anything. I assure you, a 
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woman mast look to herself, now that men are 
80 deceiving. I turn every trifle to account, and 
I make myself happy in myself; that's my 
plan." 

"And are you happy?" Minnie ventured to 
ask. "Does this gathering up riches reward 
you, when it is only for yourself after all?'* 

"My servants are the trouble of my life," Miss 
Middleton replied ; '* they 'are more plague than 
'pTG&t, and eat more than they are worth. Ton 
would be frightened to see the baker's bills; 
and as for the butcher's, I hardly dare look at 
them." 

And now the cousins were again losing the 
thread of the discourse. 

" But do you never work for charity ?" asked 
Fanny; "or is there nothing by you too shabby 
for this elegant room, and yet would suit our 
purpose exactly." 

" No, my dears, not at all. You must think I 
am made of money I I always cover my furni- 
ture over at night, and put my little nick 
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knacks away in a drawer carefully ; this is how I 
make things last me so long, and make both ends 
meet People must be born fools to go and 
squander their money; you will never believe 
that this is the fifth winter I have worn this 
dress! I daresay you girls cannot say that 
Ah ! I should have been thrown away upon a 
rich man, if I had married one ; and if he had 
been poor, I should have been too good for him. 
It is all as well as it is ; single life is solitary 
sometimes ; but it would be awkward, too, to have 
a man always sitting staring at one. And as 
for children, I hope I may never have any ; I hate 
their fidgetty ways." 

Fanny made mention of the companionship of 
a cat or dog, but a horror fell over the counte- 
nance of the old lady, so that it was evident from 
the desolateness of that l|ind, she had nothing to 
love or care for — no old servant sounding her 
praises — no poor cottager grateful for her bounty. 
Her antique ornaments and costly cabinets com- 
prised her wealth. 
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" I cannot do without my creature comforts," 
Miss Middleton continued ; ^' my cook makes me 
very good soup." 

^* For the poor ?" Fanny interrupted her to ask. 

" For the poor ! No, each for himself. My 
toast always is, ^ We and ours.' " 

" And so you will propose the health of our 
dear Eector, then, at any rate," said Minnie ; 
" and wish success to our undertakings. You 
will interest yourself in our parish doings, and 
include us in your fire-side reflections, making 
your own happiness by your kind sympathy with 
ours. You must realize that we are working for 
the Church-'that we are straining every point ; 
and then I am sure you will assist us in our 
desires." 

" If Miss Middleton had but one spark of true 
charity," said Minnie, as they both turned rather 
disappointedly homeward, *^how differently she 
would act towards herself and those around her. 
How it would alter her heart's best feeling — or 
rather her worst — if she looked at everything 
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with an enlarged mind — if she could take in and 
grasp this great world and feel it all her own, and 
that she was placed in it for a purpose. It is not 
for me to judge, though ; we should rather leave 
it to Him who judges no man ; but I wonder how 
she has lived so long to so little purpose." 

*' Our best plan," Fanny suggested, " is to go 
home and make a bad day's work good, by having 
an industrious evening together. They say that 
when one wants a thing to be done well, the best 
plan is to do it oneself. With patience let us 
judge of possibility; the little every day will 
compass it." 

And so the cousins shut out the twilight, and 
with it the remembrance of their visit The fire 
burnt brightly, their needles worked nimbly, their 
faces smiled cheeringly, and their young hearts 
were full of hope. 

^^ Let us finish the flags first," said Minnie. 
^^Mine shall be the Union Jack^ and yours 
the American, with their stars to astonish the 
vorld, and stripes for their enemies." 
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^^ By the bye, that bead basket wonld have 
been charming," said Fanny, ^^ dpropos of 
enemies. Bat, poor creature, she certainly wants 
everything to comfort her in the loss of friends 
and admirers — if she ever bad any, that is to say." 

" Oh I I believe she had,'* replied Minnie. **I 
have heard that she was the belle of Bath some 
years ago, and gave herself many airs and graces; 
but papa is ready for tea — ^let us conceal our 
vexations, and not worry him after the labours of 
the day." 

Mr. Lonsdale loved his girls ^his children, as 
he called them — and Fanny felt herself one of 
the family, and she was so aware of it that if 
she made tea or Minnie made tea it was all the 
same ; if Fanny put her uncle's slippers on, or 
Minnie brought him his book, it was still the one 
and the usual answer — " Thank you, my child." 

Footsteps passed the Bectory window ; not the 
postman, for the dog always responded to that. 

•^ Who can be coming so late this evening?" 
they all exclaimed. 
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Mr. Bramley was announced. 

" You are just come in time," said Fanny. 

*^ Anything amiss in the parish?" asked Mr. 
Lonsdale. " What brings you so late ?" 

^' Nothing the matter; only that I have had a 
letter from my cousin, who is very ill, and I do 
not know even if she will get over it. She wants 
me to go to her to-morrow." 

" Who is she ?" asked Fanny. " I did not know 
you had a cousin," hiding her shyness by talk- 
ing too much, and spoiling the tea ; putting too 
much sugar in some cups and none in others, and 
making the cream run over the brim. " But who 
is the lady ?" she repeated. " Did we ever see 
her ? How old is she ?" 

Mr. Bramley replied that he hoped to intro- 
duce his fair cousin to her some day, and then , 
she could judge for herself; but would the Bector 
give him leave of absence for a short period? 

^^ Yes, my friend, as it is on such an especial 
errand. There is some child to be christened^ bat 
I can see about that." 
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Then Fanny dropped her handkerchief, and in 
stooping for it nearly npset the tray, sending the 
cups and saucers swaying from their moorings* 
So Fanny was relieved when the door closed upon 
the Curate and he was gone. 

" But where can he be going?" occupied all her 
after thoughts. 

'^ Now, Fanny, do finish your tea," said Minnie. 
^' Ton have eaten nothing. You must refresh 
the inner man, after our busy needle work." 

" But where can Mr. Bramley be going ?" con- 
tinned Fanny, ^^ and who can his cousin be? His 
fair cousin, too." 

" I am sure I do notcare,^' replied Minnie. ^'I 
only wish he would not disturb us at this time of 
night" 

'* But he did right to ask leave," said Fanny. 
*^ Yet I am puzzled to think where he can be 
going." 

" I wonder Bramley does not pick up a wife," 
said the Rector. " Why do not you girls set 
your caps at him ? It would be no bad specula* 
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tion for him tx) have either of you, for this living 
might be an additional attraction. I think, 
Minnie, you must have the refusal of him, and 
then Fanny can see what she can do." 

" But what will become, then, of this fair cousin 
he talks about ? I fear Mr. Bramley is hard to 
please." 

** There is often," said the Rector, " so much 
in man's nature that is incomprehensible to a 
woman, that it is always difficult to weigh his 
actions, or divine his feelings. His love is sel- 
dom her love — his faith is not her faith — his life 
is not her life ; only in moments of existence which 
shine out brieflv like stars in the firmament, does 
it seem that love and sympathy can raise the 
curtain, and let one soul perceive the other. 
Bramley wants a little polishing; he is hard and 
rough ; but the society of a lady-like wife would 
be the making of him." 

*' He is 80 dreadfully countrified/' said Minnie, 
^^ and 80 rudely contradicts. He seems as though 
he came from the wilds, or some outlandish settle- 
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ment. I wonder how he ever became a clergy- 
man, for he hardly seems fitted for such a holy 
calling," 

'^ I suppose this is what you call the spark of 
true charity," said Mr. Lonsdale, " in which you 
say that Miss Middleton is deficient But do you 
know that charity does not only consist in giving? 
there is a charity of sentiment— even when the 
willing hand is withdrawn ; in thought, word, and 
deed, we should possess that bright, sparkling 
gift — kindling and glowing in us. It may be a 
mystery to think how people can keep back that 
which costs them nothing, when one would sup- 
pose they were about to part with their very 
heart's blood ; but although the value seems little 
to us, we forget that they would have first to 
obtain the enlarged heart, that it may expand into 
kindly purposes. The busy, active, useful life 
would then soon follow ; their own free will would 
then be asked and given. By the way, do not 
forget to ask Miss Lethbridge to subscribe some- 
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thing for the Church, for she is both willing and 
able." 

" So we will," said Minnie, " when our tree is 
a little more advanced. It is so disheartening to 
be damped in our endeavours I We had better 
work away, and as we draw near the completion 
of our task^ we will collect courage enough to make 
another sortie." 

And very briskly the cousins plied their needles. 
Flags and pin-cushions seemed to f y through 
their fingers. Contributions arrived, too, from 
distant friends ; the day was appointed, and the 
evening decided on. 

" Suppose we do go to Miss Lethbridge," sug- 
gested Fanny. '* We can but ask her, and she 
can but refuse." 

The cousins found her looking as pretty as 
they had known her for many years« Her 
ringlets, too, fell youthfully in variegated shades ; 
and there was an air of liveliness, notwithstand- 
ing her advanced years, which pleased her youn 
friends welL • 
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*'You seem very industrious," said Minnie, "too 
occupied to speak to us. What is this paper bag 
for, pinned to your dress ?" 

" Well, I will tell you. I have had a friend 
staying with me who is of those very busy, never 
idle bodies, that must be always doing something, 
and although I was constantly affirming that I 
could not see to read, aud required still larger 
spectacles to work, she still kept her eyes fixed 
on me with astonishment. I was quite relieved 
when she put on her bonnet to take her letter 
to the post, for then I could fold my hands, and 
enjoy my idleness in peace ; but when this in- 
defatigable creature came back she was loaded 
with occupation for me ! unrolling a parcel, in 
which was some coarse canvass ; and then she 
must needs set about shewing me how to shred 
each particle, which is to me a work of endless 
time. And what do you think it is for ? It is to 
make the grates look cool and clean in the sum- 
mer, when the cheerful fire is laid aside for a 
season ; and, as virtue gets rewarded, I am glad 
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to have somethiiig to do that does not try my 
eyes, and yet to feel myself a working bee, and 
not an idle drone ; for we have all u destiny, and 
a little world of our own, in which to fulfil our 
allotted duty. Night is the time for rest ; but 
when the morning sun shines into my room, I 
think directly how much one has to do — ^how 
much we can do, yea, are bound to do, for Grod 
and our fellow creatures. You bright, young 
happy ones know what it is." 

" Yes,'' replied Minnie, " I can assure you we 
do. Sometimes on a Sunday I am so tired after 
being busy all the week long, that I can fully 
understand why the Sabbath rest was given, and^ 
how glad the weary labourer must be to cease 
from his toil." 

"I have heard, young ladies, how energetic 
you both have been in preparing for a Christmas 
tree. Now do you know, that I am working with 
the childish, unspeakable delight of seeing my 
bag of chips take a conspicuous place upon it ? 
You must explain that it is the performance of 
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an old woman, and then, perhaps, you wUl have 
more purchasers than you can accommodate; but I 
have a drawer up-stairs in which are some remains 
of my early fancies — you may take whatever you 
like of anything that looks gay and giddy, as it 
may serve to dress some silly maiden for a 
ball/' 

Miss Lethbridge was going to ring for her maid 
but Minnie offered to go. She could not help 
stopping to admire the neatness of her bedroom, 
so exact were the pins in her pin-cushion — first a 
row of small ones, then the large ; but down she 
soon came, laden with ribbons, mittens, and lace, 
to Fanny's great admiration. 

** What elegant gloves, worked in gold I Did 
you really wear them? such a tiny pair !'' 

^* Ah I that was before I suffered from 
rheumatism." 

Then Minnie was attracted by a pair of silk 
muffeteers, which looked quite bridal. 

" I was just going to ask if you wore them at 
your own wedding," said Fanny. 
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Then a spangled pnrse struck her as being so 
lovely. 

^* Well, you are welcome to them all, my dears. 
I am glad that I have kept some of these relics of 
my younger days for so suitable a purpose." 

" You are very liberal," said Minnie ; *^ I am 
sure you would part with your very house; but 
there is one thing you will never consent to spare, 
and that is the photograph I see hanging between 
the windows." 

^* You are quite right. I never can spare the 
portrait of my excellent friend the rector — ^it must 
be confessed that he was one of my first loves." 
Miss Lethbridge continued, as a loving smile 
graced her pretty dimples, ^* When I remember 
what a favourite dancer he was, I can hardly fancy 
that I see him in his clerical robes, although the 
likeness only wants his sweet, persuasive voice to 
make the picture complete." 

^^ I am afraid his soft voice has done great mis-< 
chief in his day," said Minnie; ^'he must have 
been very handsome when he was young." 
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^^And 80 was your mother, too/' said Miss 
Lethbridge ; ^^ they were the handsomest pair in 
the county." 

** Papa will be flattered," said Minnie, on her 
way home, ^^ to think how a single lady should 
speak of him so highly. There has been no in- 
timacy between us ; but ho always looks pleased 
when Miss Lethbridge is mentioned." 

^* I wonder she has never been married," ob- 
served Fanny. ** She is too good and unselfish 
to be thus living alone; although she certainly 
adorns and graces her single life with every femi- 
nine qualification to render that life blessed to 
herself and others. It is these ^ last roses of sum- 
mer' that make one shudder rather, at the winter 
time of single blessedness.'' 

" Perhaps she has been crossed in love," re- 
plied Minnie ; " or met with some heart-crushing 
disappointment. " 

" Or, perhaps," went on Fanny, with a saucy 
look under her eyes, ^* she has been bewildered 
in her search for a kindred soul ; and, alack the 
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day I fixed her aflfections on an Unitarian. There 
has been some why or wherefore of this sort, as 
there is in every case of single life. If the little 
woman had married, she would have made a good 
wife, we will suppose ; but it's when the rough 
and the chequered paths of life come on, that a 
woman is tried — and, perhaps, to her utmost. It 
was a cunning question of the Scotchman, when 
he asked, where the cross wives came from ; the 
single lasses were so good tempered. The trial 
seems, to keep the temper, bad though it may 
be, when all around go at crosses, and at sixes 
and sevens ! We, even, have our plagues, Min- 
nie, and the worst at present is our tree. It is 
no use to have faint heart, but I often wish it 
had never left its native soil ; it is these contre- 
temps that old folks have had to stem. This 
makes them cautious; and cautiousness is, I 
rather think, what we call churlishness. We go 
fresh to the work ; at least, so far, with our 
^ withers unwrung.' They are the poor burnt 
children^ who dread the fire ; and I must admit 
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they all seem most dreadfully timid of contingent 
cies, and steadfastly purposed to hold their own, 
come what will. The Jew never digs or begs ; 
and I quite reciprocate his feeling, even from the 
olden scripture times. Work he cannot, and to 
beg he is ashamed." 

"Very fine for Jews," interrupted Minnie; 
" but we, Fanny — we Christians — unless we are 
to count upon all our late busy begging time 
lost^ must do both the one and the other." 

Whilst these movements were going on, the 
Bector was quiet and thoughtful. If was very 
evident he meant to take no step himself to as- 
sist the cause ; he knew it was needful, if the 
church must be repaired^ to gain an adequate sum 
to meet the es^pense ; but where this sum really 
was to come from, it would have disturbed his 
faith to have said. He knew that the lilies did 
not work, and this was to him a favourite bit of 
scripture ; and he knew what was due to himself 
as a dignitary of the church. He was neither to 
toil nor to spin, but he was to speak boldly, and 
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to tell folks their duties and their fanlts. If it 
was usual with him to warm up with energy 
under any instances of their lukewarmness, 
he was now doubly earnest ; and would preach of 
the church with tears in his eyes, impressively 
dwelling on its principles, its proportions ; and 
he would call it a venerable fabric ; with a licence 
of poetry he did not often indulge in. Any one 
aware of the fact at issue, would see by the wis- 
dom and the astuteness of his selections, that he 
was talking to the unwary to gain a point Then 
he would change his attack, and explain that it 
was no additional ornament that was needed for 
the temple, but a support to strengthen its but- 
tresses. He felt, and therefore it crept into his 
discourse, that from whatever quarter it was to 
come, the exigencies of the church must be at- 
tended to ; and so, by moderation and argument, 
persuasion and meek suffering, he gained over 
many to his cause ; not but what on any real emer* 
gency, he had he said his own dishes and spoons to 
have recourse to, and this he was in the habit of 
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accustoming his mind to; his dishes and spoons 
were ever a sort of incipient banker's book — a ready 
cbeqne on demand — and he was always soothed 
and solaced by this mental arrangement. Be- 
sides, there was always his own private purse to 
have recourse to. A purse, in talk, always sounded 
a purse ; and he was not so afraid of testing the 
stamina of this purse as he was of combating 
Minnie's pleading looks should he make any 
undue onslaught upon it. Still, he knew and 
felt what was becoming his station, and what it 
was imperative in his conscience to give, and that 
willingly; he felt at heart the smiling Giver. 
So with both hands, which was always a favourite 
expression, he would give bountifully to the 
funds that were needed ; he would rather starve 
than ignore the urgent claims that were pressing 
upon him. Self-denial he could practice : sacri- 
fice of personal comfort — not luxury ; for of that 
even Minnie admitted he knew nothing. Still, 
the consumption of meats in his kitchen for 
broths and soups must go on, if he starved ; it 
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was not in consistency with his creed that the 
very poor of his parish shoold suffer the like 
affiction. He knew that he might withhold his 
money, and that the world would not care one 
bit; that he might heap upon the relieving 
ofiScer all the pitiable cases which disease and 
poverty had thrown in his path, and that he 
might safely retreat behind the vantage ground 
of his very small income. But no ; Minnie had 
taught him better than this, that small as this 
income was, he must share this pittance with his 
afflicted and poor parishioners. 

The end of all these pros and cons, was, that 
the church must be repaired, come what would. 
Still, he and his dear girls must persist in going 
about, giving here, and consoling there^ visiting 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
breathing life from,and expression to, the vows of 
his consecration. His charity, combined with his 
carelessness of means, was to him the alabaster 
box of precious ointment — very costly— which, 
broken and poured out in love to the Lord, was 
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to fill the little churcdi of Stoke with its iaceQse 
and its £ragraiioe» And so the Rector resolved 
to, what he called, take it on himself, rather 
tiian go a begging to the church dignitaries of hia 
diooeae. 

Minnie^ and Fanny^ seeing how the affair stood, 
did not relax their work ; and though they were 
tempest tossed and troubled in this voyage of 
alma asking, in which they had so boldly put to 
sea^yet were they not dismayed. They must 
either laugh or cry over the selfishness betrayed 
by the best frequenters of the church : so bland 
and polite, ere the purport of their visit was ex* 
plained, and not asking them for money, but for 
those little helps in agrimenU^ which they fancied 
they oould so well spare them ; but as Zoophites 
they wonld shut up, proving themselves apart 
firom that genial soil, where heart meets heart, 
and hand helps hand. A visible sympathy was 
wanting; there was no coming forward as the 
good nnftn in the " Pilgrim*s Progress"—** If 
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either myself or my crutches can do thee a ser- 
vice, we are both at thy command," There was 
no electrical spark ^communicated by the want of 
the church through the kindred bodies of those 
connecting ties which considered themselves its 
best supporters. 

" There is no harm done/' said Fanny, in a 
pondering sort of voice, ^^ if we only achieve half 
the good we intended. I fear we are but poor 
beggars, after all ; but who could suppose that 
people would be so close-handed ?" 

"Close-fisted is the term, Fanny, dear; we 
read of it, and ought, therefore, not to be so sur- 
prised at encountering its realisation. And yet 
it is not so much at their denial I grieve, as to 
feel the absolute deficiency of their loving kindness 
and of charity. I did hope that whatever the 
dulness of our little village, its want of elegance 
and of intellectual power, that the one bright 
quality would have shone forth in its own mild 
splendour; like the evening star in a serene 
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heaven — their houses so nice, their gardens so 
neat and thriving, and the quality of charity— 
alasl alas! — denied them." ' 

Mr. Bramley came to the rescue. He smiled 
at their disappointment, and explained that there 
was a fatal stumbling block in their way, which 
their own liberality of heart had never dreamt of. 
He told them it never entered the good people's 
heads^ in their musings by day or their visions by 
night, that they were to exercise any self-denial 
or liberality on the present occasion. 

** You would have them," he said, ** cast forth 
their precious goods upon the waters, to secure 
an unruffled voyage in this life and a glorious 
eternity ; but the luxurious and the fantastic, in 
their polished mode of lile, think they must keep 
their essentials, at whatever cost ; they like their 
purple and fine linen too well to part with them. 
I fancy they all think more of political economy 
than they do of works of mercy ; if folks would 
only realise their true position more, be single- 
hearted and help-fellows to those in need^ they 
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would discharge the real business of their Uvea 
better than in keeping themselves to their usual 
routine of common place duties. But there, 
yoxmg ladies, I really think in your collection you 
have done very well, all things considered ; and I 
should advise you to go on and prosper." 

^* Open our mouths," said Fanny, " shut our 
eyes, and see what God will send us." 

And they did go on ; and though shrinking in 
a measure under the responsibility they had 
undertaken, yet by little and little, by one step 
and another, things began to accumulate, and 
their work proceeded well. Help, which in their 
despondency they had little anticipated, came 
pouring in day after day. 

So, like the sea fowl in the storm, they went 
on gaily and unharmed, cheerful and unruflSied, 
riding on one wave, dipping down under another, . 
grateful for what they did get, and not so over 
sensitive to disappointment when they were re-, 
(used. 

And, strange to say, as the time drew near for 
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the display on the Christmas tree, these gifts, 
collecting bit by bit, began to accumalate into 
something of consequence. Sanguine, with all 
theiv rebuffs, in the result, they would not anti- 
cipate for a moment even that this great work 
was beyond their power ; they saw how one strong 
and confident heart makes many. 

" Say two confident hearts," interposed 
Fanny; ^^ for I am certain, dear Minnie, mine has 
ever kept pace with yours. Nay, I am not quite 
sure but at times mine has been the most valiant 
of the two.*' 

" The glory and praise be where due,'' replied 
Minnie, with a beaming look of thanksgiving; 
"if we succeed, that will be our best eulogy. 
The work done, the reward will be sure ; seed 
sown and reproducing itself. Faith, with us, 
seems the great point. ' Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My spirit What art thou, 
great moimtain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt 
become a plain 1' We have now learnt the virtue 
of not despising the day of small things.' 
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" The mickle and the mackle of the Scotch 
proverb/' added Fanny, " and the peu-Or-peu of 
the French." 

And what these simple good girls felt in their 
hearts was realised to them^ far beyond even their 
sanguine expectations. The clergy from the 
neighbouring parishes seemed to feel that the 
tapering white steeple of the little church of 
Stoke, peeping so gaily up from the green trees, 
needed their help to ensure its equilibrium. The 
Squire had also his sum to bestow. And Mr. 
Carsfield, would he lend them a helping hand ? 
There was one who felt that he would ; she knew 
that his alms were neither confined to sect nor tx> 
party : it was sufficient for him that the case was 
an honest one. It is true he was very trouble- 
some in requiring to know what the tree in the 
school-room had to do with the support of the 
church; but this was only to hear Minnie, 
thrown off her guard, expatiate on her hopes and 
her fears — to watch the colour mounting to her 
cheeks, the animation of her words, the evidence 
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of her sincerity, the purity of her motives, the 
hopefulness and spirituality of her views. Like 
the silly bird of the desert she stood, unsuspect- 
ing that the eyes of the hunter — of one who so 
dearly loved her — was upon her ; her whole head 
and heart were sand buried in the deep interest 
she felt for the church. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



And, as Keble says, " the trivial round, the com- 
mon task'' went on; and though the cousins 
mixed with their views of holiness those of self- 
devotion and usefulness, yet were they well nigh 
weary of their work, as they went to put the 
finishing stroke to their Christmas tree, which 
was already established in all its gaudy decora- 
tions in the school-room. 

To their surprise, they found it richly orna- 
mented with coloured lamps, only waiting to be 
lighted, and even already, as it were, glittering 
amidst the branches. 

Fanny protested the fairies — the busy Devon- 
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Bhire Pixies — had been at work ; bnt Minnie knew 
better. She gnessed immediately the kind hand 
that had thus lent its aid. 

" I wish he was here/' she said, " to help us 
in onr task." And her heart felt lightand cheerfnl 
as she looked at the lamps. 

*• Who r asked Fanny. 

".Who I Why, who should it be ?" 

"Mr. Bramley?" 

" No ; guess again. See, dear Fanny, how 
brightly they will burn," and as she spoke, she 
lighted one on the tree. " Oh 1 Fanny, let us 
pray for him." She pressed her hand over her 
eyes. 

" Pray for what T' 

" How dull you are, Fanny. But there is no 
time to lose ; let us leave this one lamp burning 
to cheer us on in our work." ^he spoke in a 
happy and somewhat excited tone. Fanny 
smiled, as she would at some freak of the imagina- 
tion, but her own mind had caught nothing of the 
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happy supposition ; she was evidently bent on 
her own view of the case. 

"Who has been here?" she asked of one of 
the school children. " Did not Mr. Bramley 
place these steps, and hang np all these 
lamps ?" 

" No, please, Miss." 

« Then who did ?" 

" Squire Carsfield," 

** Oh 1" said Fanny, with a look that denoted 
a foregone conclusion. But Minnie was on the 
steps at the top of the tree, working busily in 
arranging the gifts to the best advantage. 

And what a collection it was. And how 
pleased she felt, in the simplicity of her heart, 
with all these things, as they passed through her 
hands. Sugar rings, golden balls, red apples, 
bon-bons in coloured paper nets, then came pin- 
cushions, baby socks, pen wipers, book markers, 
dolls dressed in every conceivable variety of 
fancy, kettledrums filled with sugar plums, little 
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hampers filled with perfames, witches that 
told fortunes by the tarn of their cards, bead 
mats, and flags of all nations* There was, indeed, 
no end to the medley, and in due time every 
branch of the tree was laden and daintily set off 
with its treasures. 

And the girls were getting weary of their work. 
Minnie was resting on a midway step, and Fanny 
was displaying before her a little locket of gold, 
with the words tamitie on one side and Vamour 
on the other. 

^^ Now yon must choose, Minnie," said Fanny, 
giving the locket a brightening polish with her 
glove. "Which is it to be I say." At that 
moment a knock was heard at the schoolroom 
door. 

" It is too early for our company," said Minnie, 
smoothing down her hair. And Mr. Carsfield 
entered. 

"You did not expect me," he said, "but 
knowing the labours you have entered upon, lam 
come to help you if I can ; it is really too hard 
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work for you ; and you will be quite tired before 
tiie evening begins. But tell me, what is it all 
about?" he asked, in a playful manner, speaking 
to Minnie. *^ I hear of your church tumbling to 
pieces ; I thought it was built on a strong founda- 
tion, solid as the rock of ages.'* 

^^ You know," said Minnie, very quietly, " that 
it needs repair, and we are here doing our utmost 
in helping to assist the funds. And you have 
also helped us, Mr. Carsfield. Many of these 
beautiful things, and above all the lamps, we 
suspect that we owe to you." 

" Well," he said, turning the conversation, *^ I 
have done what I could by bringing plenty of 
money with me to purchase some of your many 
fine things. Why, they will make a bachelor's 
house look quite habitable, and the little scandal 
of their being Miss Minnie's work will enhance 
their charm, and be very amusing." An arch 
smile passed over his face as he said this. 

"And they will remind you," she replied, 
^' that Mr. Carsfield has assisted us in repairing 
our church." 
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^* And the soandal will be/* said Fanny, who 
never let a scratch escape her, ^^ that you are a 
proselyte.** 

^' A concession," he said, '^ at the expense of a 
few pounds. Bat prithee tell me, what is that 
solitary lamp burning for ?" he asked, with again 
an attempt to torn the conversation. 

"It was a fancy of Minnie's," Fanny replied, 
^' as soon as she heard, or rather suspected that 
they came from you.*' 

" A sort of Pharos, I suppose," he murmured 
to himself; and then added in a sort of 
soliloquy, 

*' Like man in that! 
We cannot see the light honso in the gloom. 
We cannot see the rock ; bat look ! Nov^now 
It opes its ruddy eye ; the night recoils — 
A crimson line of light rons oat to sea, 
Like a red torch to the benighted ships. 
Mid our despairs and throbs and pains. 
What a calm joy doth fill great nature's heart." 

Minnie watched the motion of his lips, but she 
heard little, and as he concluded he folded his 
arms and sank in the teacher's chair, saying, in 

I 2 
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a careless and self absorbed tone, ** Don't let me 
disturb you." 

The evening proved wet, and the Rector was 
full of doubts and misgivings that the whole 
arrangement would turn out a failure. He went 
about the schoolroom, seeking all the comfort ho 
could from those who told him that the Rector, 
such as he, had only to say come, for all to make 
a point of flocking from the furthest ends of the 
village, to add their mite to this long looked for 
gathering. 

And they prophesied rightly ; for every one 
did come, and the room was soon filled. First a 
pause, and a saunter of admiration, and then 
the tree began to dwindle in its decorations, 
then the lottery began with much spirit; as a 
means of helping to sell off the remainder of the 
things, Mr. Bramley was called on to act as 
auctioneer, and to appraise some of Minnie's 
drawings. And great was the amazement to 
hear the unheard of prices he fixed upon them. 
And somehow they were knocked down, to some 
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unseen mortal ; and. then a pin-cashion was put 
np, that he knew to be Fanny's work, and he 
said the pins were as sharp as the maker's wit — 
light and piercing. And then a magic mat, with 
little dancing figures ; a combination of colours, 
that wavered and really did move to the eye — 
blue and crimson, and said to be discovered by 
the late Duke of Wellington in one of his atten- 
dances at Queen Adelaide's work table. 

Fanny hardly knew whether to laugh or pout, 
at the pin-cushion sally, but it sold ; which was, 
perhaps, the best criterion of its merits ; so she 
thanked Mr. Bramley, and added, 

*^ It is all very well to talk of ^it, but where 
was yours, in not asking your cousin to contribute 
her something?" 

" How do you know that she has not ? Look 
round, and tell me who sent you all these wonder- 
ful things." 

" I cannot," said Fanny, with a glance at the 

lamps. ^^ But just tell me, and never mind all 

* 

these things, is she pretty, and do you really like 
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her? Cousins are such creeping things^ that 
they steal into the most resolute hearts set against 
them." 

^^ But mine is not resolute, Miss Fanny^ and in 
DO way set against family connection." 

Fanny said ** humph !" as she turned away ; 
but alas, for Fanny her ^^humphs" went for 
nothing. 

The room at last began to thin, and very 
weary the cousins were, when the day's work was 
done. Their zeal and energy had sufficed to keep 
them up ; the beautiful lapcips had burnt bright to 
the end ; the varied and delicate work, the 
wreaths of laurel and other shrubs, the sentences 
formed in green glossy leave?, telling of charity 
and deeds of love, and as the true amaranth that 
never fades, so did these pithy selections speak 
of faith and hope rising superior to the common 
events of time, to the crumbling events of every 
day life. 

" And so it is then your cousin P" said Fanny 
to Mr. Bramley, in a sort of continuation, as they 
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seated tbemselveB at supper, on their return to 
the rectory — the little party cheerftil and happy 
under the success of their great task accomplished. 
'^ Then you really do admit that it is your cousin ? 
Oousins are such matter-of-fact things, that I have 
no idea what she is like." 

^^ But why should you hare any idea ?'' he asked. 
" What can induce you to interest yourself so much 
about her ?" 

*^ Well, then, just tell me, is she young ?" 

"No -yes." 

" Pretty ?" 

"Yes-no." 

" Do you really like her ?" 

"No— yes." 

" You do like her ?" 

" Yes, very much. She is coming to see me 
with her sisters^ and then you will be in a position 
to judge for yourself." 

"Hey day I young man," interrupted the 
Rector. " What is all this ? and pray what is 
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to become of the parish^ whilst you do the honours 
to your guests ?" 

"They will not tax my hospitality long." 

" Why, how many cousins have you ?" asked 
Minnie. 

" Three/' 

*^ Then there is safety in numbers," observed 
the Bector. 

" Yes, safety," replied Mr. Bramley ; '* but I 
have no thought of marrying them." 

" You are right ; better let matrimony alone 
for the present," said the Rector. " It's a delu- 
sion — a lottery — at best ; and, besides, you have 
other things to attend to. Let well alone, young 
man ; for I must say, I never see much good, in 
these days, come of matrimony. I do not speak 
from experience, for I had an excellent wife, God 
love her I and it would be somewhat diflScult to 
find her like. It is when I look round on the 
foolish marriages the young are apt to make, that 
I am ashamed of them ; men without adequate 
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means, and silly women withoat thought. The 
very dress of the present day is enough to scare 
any sober-minded men from undertaking such 
responsibilities. I watch them as they come into 
churchy with their long trailing skirts, and 
their apology for a bonnet It reminds me of 
the old tale ot the young lassie taking umbrage 
at the piteous appeal of the congregation, thinking 
it directed to her outrageous dress. ^ Gk)od Lord 
deliver us I' A straight jacket seems to me their 
best remedy." 
The girls laughed, and the Rector continued, 
" If you do marry, Bramley, weigh the matter 
well ; for it is in very truth a most serious 
affair. A man can be hanged but once in his life, 
for that at once settles his doom. Marriage is 
a knot, my dear fellow, that cannot be untied — ^a 
knot tied by the teeth, which no men may put 
asunder. Still, choose but well, and we will 
gladly welcome your bride ; you must fetch her 
to your home, for we cannot well spare any ladies 
from this parish." 

I 5 
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** I hardly think," interrupted Fanny, with a 
Bancy toss of her head ; ^^ there is any one who 
would have Mr. Bramley for the asking." 

He quickly replied, 

^^ I should be sorry to put the question to some 
of them, if I did not wish them to accept me." 

^^ Bather say," interposed MiAnie, who saw 
that her cousm was bristling under the retort ; 
" it would be rembarras de ckoisir. Mr. Bramley 
is an universal favourite." 

His heart softened as her dove-like eyes rested 
upon him ; and he repUed with a gulping sort of 
a sigh, or a choke, or something. 

^^ Poor curates such as I, have little chance of 
success in any of the wild dreams of love and 
happiness." 

Mr. Garsfield sat very quiet whilst all this con- 
versation took place. It could not be that he was 
hungry, for though he accepted every little choice 
viand that Minnie helped him to, it still remained 
on his plate, and he gave it a fidgetty push from 
him, as he said, at length| 
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" Miss Minnie, you look tired. If Mr. Bram- 
ley is to dream of his love and happiness, go yon 
and dream likewise; rest is the best place for 
you and Miss Fanny. Ton have had a hard day's 
work, and — if my praise is fame, it is yours — k 
my friend, the rector, may be proud of two such 
handicrafts. Tour tree was the tree of Lebanon, 
excellent as the cedars." 

He arose as he spoke ; and Minnie was disap- 
pointed to find that when the curate had finished 
his leave-taking, Mr. Carsfield was already in 
the hall, and lighting his cigar. 

She said^ 

** Good night;" but he either did not, or would 
not hear her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



The tree collection had exceeded even the most 
sanguine hopes of its hopeful contributors, the 
sum amounting to between one hundred and eighty 
pounds ; .and this, with many private gift oflfer- 
ings, would enable the Rector to bring round his 
little church to the exact order in which he 
wished it to appear. 

The two girls were charmed to see him so 
happy and so pleased ; and they each, in all their 
modesty, could not resist taking a reflected credit 
to themselves^ as they congratulated him on his 
success. 

This done, they had then their simple^ never 
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ending stories to go through of their last evening 
matters : their hopes and their fears, their little 
^uceSs and their small discomfitures ; and these, 
with all the little vapoury nothings that woman's 
single life is made of. 

"Fanny I" said Minnie, ^*what a sharp set 
down Mr. Bramley gave you. I felt that you 
would have a rap, for your speech to him most 
richly deserved it." 

'* It is something in this worid," said Fanny, 
" to get one's deserts. But fancy the man I I 
did not know he had so much spirit." 

" You took him unawares, Fanny, in boldly 
declaring you would not be his wife. Certainly, 
it has ever been, to me, such an odd predilection 
on your part, that I was glad to hear you say so ; 
it is so odd that you should like him." 

** And yet, Minnie, dear, there are even stranger 
ones near at hand. A sort of Midsummer's 
night dream seems to enthral us, and we will 
really think that Oberon had been just too busy 
among us. My predilections are not so absorbing 
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bnt that I can keep up a system of espiona^e^ in 
the text of the play. Some will not know what, 
all besides themselves do know ; and I saw Minnie 
last night — ^*' 

^^What! dear Fanny?" She recovered, in a 
moment, her self-possession, and added, '' You 
saw a little lady in love with a snappish and 
rough original, who does not care, whilst so it 
suits him, very much to return that love." 

** I might have seen that, I daresay," replied 
Fannyj in a dejected tone; *^and I saw evwi 
more than that : I saw one struggling with con- 
flicting dutie^s — a daughter of the church, in the 
strongest sense of the term, fixing her hopes of 
happiness on the smooth words that fell &om the 
lips of a Dissenter. Don't be angry, Minnie, it 
is not a sudden idea that I have taken up ; I have 
for some time considered that, as your cousin, and 
seeing what I see, that it is my place to caution 
you." 

" Of what, Fanny ? Of the comprehensive 
scheme there formed, of hoping to bring Mr. 
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Carsfield vcmnd to a proper and orthodox way of 
linking?" 

^^ Don't deceive yourself, Minnie ; that you are 
strong in good intentions, I make no doubt ; and 
that his are those of impregnable obstinacy is 
equally certain. I do not give you the least hope 
that you will succeed in bringing such a heathen 
round to a true persuasion ; his very teeth seem 
set agalnat if 

As Fanny uttered these opinions, Minnie 
might baye stood for a statue of grief; her cheek 
pallid, her hands clasped, and despair seemed 
calmly taking possession of her, when Fanny 
added, quickly. 

^^ Surely the state of things is not so bad as 
this^ Minnie I it cannot be that you really care 
for him I Minnie, dear, tell me ; you look sick 
and faiuL What have I done in my earnest zeal 
for your peace and welfare ?" 

<< Nothing, dear Fanny,'^ replied Minnie, in a 
measure recovering herself, '' but what it is right 
thai you should do ; and if you have somewhat 
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staggered me in my difficult andertaking, it ia 
also right that I should be so staggered. I ad- 
mit that I oft-times feel too sanguine of success ; 
and this is when the firiend^ rather than the pro- 
selyte, bears with my interference. At other 
times I feel all the desolation of forlorn hope ; 
and then, the trouble is, that I fear I love him 
still, unbeliever as he is ; or it is pity, Fanny, 
or something. I see his faults, his grievous de- 
fects, his distance from the true faith, his absence 
from our church, his inability to mix in our joys, 
our sorrows, our festivals, our penitential rites ; 
he can mix in nothing whatever that our reli- 
gion teaches us to do. Now, all this is very 
sobering, and very sad, Fanny." 

" It is sad," said Fanny, who had a little re- 
covered her alarm. " But what do you see in 
him so attractive ? He is not engaging ; he is 
not young." 

" I see in him," she replied, ^* one on whom 
my heart is fixed — smitten, as it were, in its hap- 
piness. It is strange that I should ever speak^of 
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it ; but it ifi a consolation to me that Mr. Bram- 
ley's attentions — ^for they cannot be mistaken — - 
fall on a thankless heart — a heart free from its 
kin and kind, feeding on its own tribulation. I 
wish yon to understand, Fanny, that I don't op- 
pose myself in your way. We are both playing 
at cross purposes ; and yon, as well as I, have 
your difficulties to contend with. Let us, at any 
rate, not mistake each other." 

A cheerful smile brightened Fanny's face, and 
she said, 

" It is not easy to mistake you, Minnie, on any 
point, far less in this. 

* A murderoos guilt shows not itself more sure 
Than love that would seem hid.' 

I wonder that my uncle is so blind, and that he 
does not suspect that all these attentions from 
his worthy friend, as he ever delights in calling 
him — ^these flowers, these early delicacies, the 
choicest of fruit, both in their season and out of 
season — spring from a more tender source thau 
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regard for his own especially excellent worth and 
sober talk. Have you ever asked yourself what 
your father^s feelings would be, if he ever should 
suspect it ?" 

" No, I have not" 

"Not one anticipation of his extraordinary 
dismay ?" 

" No, not one. " 

"Not what the confession mnst be on youp 
part ?" 

" No, Fanny ; mine is no relying love ; there 
is little to fear, and as little to confess. What 
has the. desolate heart to tell ? In secret it may 
mourn the scattering of God's heritage. A heart 
so sick and sad as mine cannot do much harm. 
I see its difficulties — there can be no love, really, 
Fanny, where there is no conformity of religious 
opinion. Conscience itself forb ids it. If we were 
Christians together, united in one worship, the 
case might be different." 

And Fanny saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears, as she added, mournfully. 
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*^ Keep* mj secret, Fanny, and I will keep 
yours. And, above all, let ns keep our own 
secret* 

^^ I should manage, I think, to get up a little 
spark of hope," said Fanny, trying to put on a 
cheerful tone, " were it not for this ugly cousin. " 

"Thank you, Fanny." 

" Oh I I did not mean you, Minnie. I can bear 
with Mr. Bramley's loving you, for love is fed 
on hope, and he surely cannot mistake the meagre 
fere you give him in that way ; and besides, he 
may some day love me for your sake. What did 
he say to you at parting last night? I just 
caught a few words, and I think he coupled us 
together. What did he say, Minnie ?" 

" I did not attend. A complimentary speech , 
that was all • He spoke as Mr. Carsfield was 
about to speak; and so I lost what they each 
said. Mr. Carsfield is not one to wait, and so 
he strode off impatiently. I think even my 
* good night ' was not answered, whilst all my 
thanks were left unsaid." 
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" But you did say a great deal, Minnie." 

" Well, I suppose I did ; but it is just what 

one does not say that leaves the mind dissatis-^ 

fied." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Minnie's home, it has been said^ was a happy one; 
yet Minnie had her anxieties. Who has not ? 
Her father's living was a very small one, and 
having no private income of his own, it was some- 
times hard to meet all just demands and to attend 
to the numerous wants of his poorer parishioners. 
He felt they were a family committed to his care, 
and it required a little dexterity to fill all their 
open mouths. Minnie, in her frugal orderings, 
often attested the miracle, when she dreaded a 
scarcity at their cheerful board, of enough and 
some to spare. The Rector could never work the 
problem of not enough — there must be sufficient 
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somewhere or another. The heart being larger 
than the purse was an anomaly he could never 
understand. Wh atever he had for himself, there- 
with he was content ; and h^ reckoned on his 
income as quite sufficient for this, and if a money 
fever, as be called it, came on, he would count 
his income on his fingers— so much for this and 
so much for that — ever makiug his story good. 
The poor, in these makings up, this taking of 
stock, were ever his residuary legatees. Minnie 
had ever a dutiful reliance on her father. He 
must know best And yet there was at times a 
tinge of worldly care and sadness about her. She 
wished the poor well as he did, but she was 
always hoping that in their next quarter they 
should spend less. And she took such odd things, 
as it seemed, to economise upon. The children 
must not eat sugar except with their tarts. 

" And there they cannot want it, Minnie, if 
properly sweetened in the making." 

" But they are not, dear papa ; it seen>s to 
take so much sugar, and still they want more." 
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^^ And sugar suq)eDoe the pound !" calmly re- 
torted the Rector. 

When it came that the church needed repair, 
it fell as a thundering blow to Minnie. And the 
Bector had poor relations, all pleading their 
poverty and complaining to him who was ever 
too ready to help. 

And at times the ever watchful daughter 
would notice her father looking out of spirits, and 
absent in mind to every day concerns, and then 
she would delight rather in cheering him to the 
utmost, than to probe any little anxiety he had, or 
to seek to put him right Here Minnie knew 
she erred, but to look for more from her, she ad- 
mitted, was expecting too much. Her heart was 
too tender and much too prone in saying, "Peace" 
where there was no peace. Still, affairs were 
never so bad with the Rector but that a little 
more of judicious economy would put all things 
straight. Might he not do without a curate? 
. Here Fanny put in a word, declaring that such 
a reduction was not at all consistent with the 
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dignity of the church. The Rector was also op- 
posed to this. 

** The shepherd," he said, " could do little with- 
out his dog ; and besides, in spite of all his &.nlt8, 
and these were legion, Bramley was a good fel- 
low in his way, and duly appreciated in the parish. 
He was young and raw, it was true, but these 
discrepancies would mend. It was not every 
young man who would spend his days in study- 
ing the captious, leading the way-worn, support- 
ing the feeble, binding up the broken-hearted, 
healing the sick, and comforting the afflicted. 
The man," he said, '* dressed like a beggar, but 
he was none the worse for that. He seemed to 
feel that his whole income and his time was the 
property of his flock." 

And so it was settled that the curate could not 
be dispensed with. 

The Sector, whatever the smallness of his 
income, had never entertained the idea that he 
could do without him ; for he was one who, with 
till his kindliness of heart, still thought of himself ; 
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and, indeed, his creature comforts^ not measuring 
these comforts by his means ; and the keeping a 
curate came under this head. How could he go 
out in the wet to bury a corpse ? How stand the 
two services a day ? He was decided that he 
could not : and so Bramley was to be continued. 

And thus were Minnie's wise intentions all 
talked down. It requires a stout heart to break up 
an established rule, and Minuie was too young to 
despond under any circumstances : so appearances, 
as they are termed, were still kept up. The six 
o'clock dinner bell was still rung with a loud peal ; 
and when Minnie suggested that a hungry tea 
instead would be a great saving of expense, her 
father affirmed that it was all very well for young 
people, who live on air and love as best they can, 
but as a man gets up in years, so the inward 
man wants more supporting, and requires his 
food to be nice and savoury ; and besides which, 
he added, with single-hearted concern for his 
parishioners, 

•* Where are the poor to get their dinner from, 

VOL. L K 
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if it does not first make its appearance at my 
table?" 

And it was certainly true that the Eector never 
did forget the poor of his parish. 

*^ Parish work," he used to say, " cannot be 
done in a day." 

And he piqued himself on being a proficient 
therein. The vegetables of his garden and the 
apples from his orchard were literally divided 
among them. 

" My wife shall never visit in the parish," 
the curate one day remarked, in his usual 
apropos de botte manner, when they were 
discussing the affairs of the district ; ^' for in 
the first place she could find enough to do at 
home, and in the next would only be going into 
the cottages to gossip and make the inmates idle, 
asking how many children they have and how 
long they have been married ; so that Betty this 
gets up a lamentation, and Sally that complain- 
ing of her lot, instead of setting their shoulders 
to the wheel to make the best of it It is the 
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incumbenf 8 daty to see to the wants of his 
parishioners, spiritually and bodily ; and jast the 
dipping in of female administration does more 
harm than good. A speaker in the House the 
other day warned people of the danger of over- 
doing sympathy with the poor, and especially of 
the mischief of letting them know that poverty 
is a misfortune — a thing which the poor might 
never find out, except through the revelation of 
our lady visitors. Men are more judicious in 
their advice— hard hearted, perhaps you will say 
— but be that as it may, no wife of mine shuU 
go and search out distress, thereby substantiating 
numberless wants, instead of mitigating the evil; 
remember, I follow close in your wake, young 
ladies^ and am, therefore, prepared to speak for* 
cibly of the real harm that is done." 

** And yet," said Minnie, '^ if ladies only knew 
the pleading occupation it is to acquaint them- 
selves with cottage life, many more might be 
engaged in it than there are at present I think 
it unjust to say that they are carried away by 

K 2 
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their feelings ; it rather nerves them to see people 
and things in their proper point of view ; and, 
what is even better, rouses them from an inactive 
state of existence to serve as much as lies in their 
power their less fortunate brethren. When we 
see our weekly bills it is such a puzzle how the 
poor manage to live. And besides, the lower 
classes- putting aside their wants — have their 
sorrows and their trials, as well as their richer 
neighbours. And some of these are sorrows which 
no friend on earth can relieve. Poverty, let it 
be remarked, is not their single drawback ; they 
often, in cases of difficulty, know not how to act, 
and those of their own class are not the best to 
advise them ; they are apt to exaggerate diffi- 
culties, and spend very much of their best force 
in gaping and wondering. And besides all this,there 
is the great concern of seeing that their minds, and 
thereby their souls, are in a proper and healthful 
state ; from being illiterate, they are oft-times ignor- 
ant of how they really stand ; and that want of 
knowledge in religion makes them also less able 
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to manage their concerns, and to know what is 
best in the arrangement of every day things. 
Now, a sensible, feeling hearted woman, moving 
ia a higher sphere than their own, can talk jndi- 
cionsly to them on many points. It must be a 
great relief to them to ease their burdened and 
harassed minds to a willing ear ; and so to take 
courage and go on again, speaking a word in 
due season to him that is weary — shewing that 
real sympathy which human nature pants after : 
strengthening their simple faith, and turning 
their very poverty into blessedness." 
She paused a moment, and then added, 
" I think, Mr. Bramley, you are very efficient 
in yourself; but pray do not make up your mind 
to deny your wife the pleasure of being a work- 
fellow with you." 

" Mr. Bramley's wife," observed Fanny, " is 
no doubt to be a faultless monster ; but if she 
has her failings and infirmities — as who has not, 
the present company excepted? — she will soon 
find the close affinity there is in the parson's wife 
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to the sister of mercy. In the small population 
of oar own parish, what is there, with single- 
hearted benevolence, that we can better attend 
to than the wants of those, who, bj God's grace, 
we are 'called on to aUeviate ? It is a simple 
tmst, and easily carried out, this daily walk of 
usefulness and interest in the sphere in which a 
happy chance has placed ns. We will suppose 
her to be quite free of all the faults that in a 
measure mar the working of the parochial sys- 
tem. Surely, if her husband works, she may 
work also, to build for eternity rather than for a 
season ; to dig deep, and make solid foundations, 
to cast the bread upon the waters in faith, to 
labour on patiently and perseveringly, not ex- 
pecting the reward of visible results, and never 
paralysed by unlocked for disappointments." 

*^ Hear I hear !" said Mr, Bramley, amplifying 
the pleasure he really felt. ^^ Hear Miss Fanny 
sobered at last into talking something of sound 
sense. I grant you there is a large field of work 
in every parish ^ and some of this, as yon seem 
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to infer, might well devolve on the parson's lady ; 
bat to my idea it lies in the way of secular daties 
—of dispensing to the sick, to small infants and 
yonng children, making poultices and plaisters, 
and just the little occasional doses that a 
woman, without a diploma, may administer with 
safety." 

Mr. Bramley looked pleased, for Fanny was 
speaking with much animation, and he re- 
plied, 

^* Here, I grant you, is the field in which a 
parson's wife may become little short of a minis- 
tering angel, thereby setting the example of 
what a Christian matron should be in her 
family and household. You talk like a book, 
Miss Fanny ; and it seems to me that you would 
make as excellent a clergyman's wife as your 
cousin." 

** You contradict yourself, Mr. Bramley," said 
Fanny, looking up, rather puzzled by the compli- 
ment ; " you started the conversation by making 
an objection to ladies meddling in parochial 
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duties^ and what I have said was merely in a 
spirit of controversy to this opinion.'* 

She laughed at the recoil of her own spitish- 
ness, and a little confused, asked^ 

" I wonder what your fair cousin would do, 
were she in the position ?" 

**It is not likely that I shall give her the 
ojition," he replied, much to Fanny's relief; 
" she is too fine a lady to do anything of the 
sort, or mix herself up in work-a-day things." 

** How will you amuse her when she comes ?" 
asked Minnie. 

" Pray say them, Miss Lonsdale ; the three are 
formidable enough, but the one would drive a 
plain man to distraction. I fear they will be 
too much for me ; but they are coming on a mis- 
sion." 

•* A what ? " asked both the girls, in a 
breath. 

*^ A mission ; they have a great interest in my 
welfare, and I wish their opinion on, to me, a very 
dear yet anxious point" 
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** Is that it ?" said Fanny, with a vague look 
of enquiry. 

" It is it. Miss Ashmore." 

^^ And she is not then the priestess elect of the 
little cottage on the hill ?" 

"No, she is •not." 

" And you are then heart whole ? — I mean, not 
yet in love ?" 

^^ I do not say that ; but I am a poor man, 
Miss Fanny, and I cannot flatter myself that 
where my inclinations lead, there I should be 
accepted. A bachelor may live as his circum- 
stances dictate, and content himself with his 
crust, his books, and his cigar. A wife ! good 
lack I What a host of sweet wants she would 
bring." 

Minnie looked rather alarmed, fearing that the 
conversation was taking too confidential a turn ; 
so she warded it oflF by telling Fanny that Mr. 
Bramley was no Romanist, and had, therefore., 
no need of a conscientious confession. 

K 5 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 



It was not Fanny alone who saw that Mr. 
Bramley was learning tp love Minnie with a deep 
and true affection ; for as the sun will shine on all 
on a bright day, so did this son of love at length 
dawn on the Hector. And it served to put 
Bramley in a new point of view with the fond 
and admiring father; for one who could estimate 
his own dear Minnie, shewed such evidence of 
good sense that he immediately accorded his 
curate somewhat more of deference, taking the 
fancy at the same time that his sermons were 
better than formerly ; that they had more point, 
and were not so vague in their application* And 
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besides, their force was directed to the Bector*s 
pew ; this was as it ought to be ; whilst in ererj 
parochial oonoern, Bramley had found out that 
the Rector was right, and was now only too glad 
to side with his pastor. 

Bat even Bramley improved, and was but a 
poor limb of the church after all ; the Hector was 
prone to confess that he had looked somewhat 
higher for the darling of his heart The romantic 
cottage on the hill contrasted but indifferently 
with the large red house ; and though Minnie 
most assuredly was the wife to make a poor man 
happy, there might be^ perhaps, no need of 
saddUng his child with a continuation of thrifty 
means, or the dread of that wan ghost, poverty. 
As it •as, the father even could see that her life 
was no easy inheritance. It was true that it was 
for her father and family she now worked ; but 
it was hardly &ir that in her marriage life she 
coaid not come to a little ease and preferment 
He had no income to give her, and in passing on 
his living to her husband, he knew well, from his 
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own circumstances, the shifts and straits it would 
entail upon her. That his friend Carsfield was an 
Unitarian was always a damper put on his aspi- 
rations in that direction. Still, was he an Uni- 
tarian ? Could it be that a man so perfect in 
all else should fail in the one essential creed I 
Did he not go hand in hand with him, his Bee- 
tor, in all the charities and improvements of the 
parish ? Whose was the large sum that was ex- 
tended anonymously towards the repairing of the 
church? Anonymously, indeed! Whj, it was 
Carsfield. Who was the respected magistrate 
who administered justice with an even mind? 
Why, Carsfield. Who the country gentleman 
looked up to — respected in every concern of life ? 
Why, Carsfield. And who the condes#ndiug 
friend to himself, his Minnie, and his child- 
ren ? 

And so the Hector talked himself over, and 
smoothed down in his mental balance all just 
cause, and impediment to any arrangements he 
might bring round. Carsfield was still a bache^ 
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lor, and tboagh wedded to his own ways, yet 
those ways were good and upright. It was a 
pity to see so many advantages of this life — his 
carriage, his establishment, wasted, as it were, on 
the desert air. 

^^He needs a wife," said the Bector, to him- 
self; ^^and it is my place, as director of the 
parish, to point his thoughts in the right way of 
finding one." 

With these ideas floating in his mind, and the 
large red house, in its grand emblazonment, ever 
recalling them to his recollection, it was not 
long ere his home conversations bore on the same 
tune ; and with these intents, he was ever happy 
to chime in with the cousins in their confidential 
chit-clftit together. 

** ^he will surely never marry again," said 
Fanny, of one of the parishioners, who had lately 
lost her husband, and who came to speak of put- 
ting up a bit of a stone to his memory, and to 
settle about her banns being called on the next 
Bnnday. 
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^^ It may be too soon, aocordin^ to the etiquette 
of the world," replied Minnie; *^but surely, it 
speaks well for matrimony ?" 

*' Some folks go on not minding," said Fanny. 
^^ They say he was a bad husband, beating her 
occasionally, and spending his money at the 
public-house ; it does seem to me somewhat ad- 



venturous that she should risk her happiness a 
second time." 

^* Well, well," replied Minnie, ^^ there are 
thorns and briars in every lot, and a great need 
of, as you say, Fanny, going on and not minding. 
It may be somewhat a shifting of responsibiliiy ; 
but I &ncy, in matrimony especially, what is 
ordered will come to pass, in spite of all our 
opposition, our hopes, and our foreboding fears. I 
am not a fatalist ; but I believe in the over rul- 
ing power of Qod, and that our destiny is all 
marked out and allotted for us, and that we have 
but little choice in the matter," 

'^ Bather a dangerous creed, my dear Minnie," 
observed the Hector, '^ where the heart may be 
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to lead 08 astray; but keeping to the 
marriage question, we are so often told and re- 
minded that they are made in Heaven, that there 
seems somewhat of a truth in the proposition. 
Be that as it may, a woman should remember 
that after she is married, it is but her single life 
continued ; it is the same life, on]y that the new 
iuFolves new cares, new responsibilities, which 
were before to her unknown. She trustfully 
dreams that it is to be all peace and prosperity ; 
bnt she has now a larger sphere of action, and 
not only herself to please, but has a husband to 
please also, in thought, in word, and in deed, to 
honour him, though beset with the same sins 
which beset humanity, and to obey him, when 
<^times she woald rather follow her own yaga- 
ri.«6 ; and besides, set her hand steadily to the 
plough, and to keep him straight whom she has 
heretofore taught her heart to think perfect. . If 
woman knew what was expected of her in ber new 
lot, I do not think there are many women who 
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would undertake the burden— his lot^herlot; his 
shame, her shame." 

"And their prosperity?" rang out the cheerful 
voices of the girls. " Who is to count their 
untellable lot of smiles and joys." 

" Aye, that's all very well," responded the 
Bector, '^ let men but choose as I chose, and 
the world would go with them smooth in- 
deed." 

" But pattern wives, and pattern husbands, 
are out of date," said Fanny; " the roughing it, 
and the wear and tear seem now the fashion ; and 
variety is so very agreeable, that I do not think 
the uncertainties of matrimony are the worst part 
of it." 

" You speak like a novice, Fanny," returned 
the Rectx)r, with some seriousness. " Where 
there is so much of risk, let a girl choose for the 
best What says Minnie ?" 

" I shall live and die with you, my dear father, 
single to the end." 
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** A likely story" was the response. 

" Yes/' she said, *^ so it will be ; the creature 
I could love, or rather marry, I shall never find." 
She was obliged to talk down Fanny's laugh ; so 
she continued, ''it seems but a hard and un- 
promising beginning to set the few redeeming 
points against a thousand bad. My choice must 
be a Christian character in every souse of tho 
word, to guide and to guard me against every 
approach of evil. A model man ; one who has 
found the vanity of vanities, and the poace that 
passes all else beside; and such I shall never 
find." 

** Never is a long time, Minnie," said her 
father, ^^ my idea is, that the rock people split 
upon is the expecting too much ; the lesson in 
one condition of life will do for every other. We 
must bear and forbear^ live and lot live, the weaker 
must strengthen the stronger, and the strong 
support the weak." 

*^ We talk," said Fanny, " as though we haj 
abundant choice at our command, but tell me. 
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what have we to choose from? — ^nothing bat Mr. 
Bramley and Mr. Carsfield/' 

•^ Well, and two good men both," rejoined the 
Bector. ^^ Bramley is raw and untutored it is 
true, and a wonderfnl deal too fond of his own 
sermons. And Oarsfield, there you see — " Fanny 
saw nothing but the prosing in store, so she 
made a hasty escape ; and the Rector was not 
sorry to find himself alone with Minnie, and he 
continued, ^^ I put Carsfield the first upon my 
list of eligible gentlemen, he is a man seeming 
to be worth his weight in gold." 

** Then you do not condemn Mr. Carsfield," 
said Minnie, ^^ on afccount of his religious de- 
ficiencies. Yet sorely his want of belief must be 
a staggering fault to those who are interested in 
his welfare." 

" I agree with you, my child, that his not 
being of our church is an astounding want of 
practical propriety — the vitality, I may call it— of 
spiritual good sense. Still, we wiU admit to 
ourselves that it 'ib his only fault ; a stumbling 
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error to get over, I grant I like the man, but I 
deplore his creed, and wonderful to say, that when 
I listen to his sentiments I can hardly fancy that 
so it is. He does not go to church, it is true, 
and more's the pity ; but he does all else that 
the most conscientious Christian should do. I 
like his sentiments on things in general, and I 
think him an excellent creature— few better. 
Take my word, he does more active good in the 
parish than all the rest put together; contributes 
to charities unasked, sends his donations, incog.y it 
is true, towards the repairing of the church, gives 
largely to the hospital, and does good in various 
ways that the world, aye, and the religious world 
dreams not of. Whilst T live I shall ever sound his 
praises^ and I must leave it to you, Minnie, to 
speak of his worth when I am gone," hehesitated, 
and then speaking quickly, he added, ^' I wish, 
my child, I could leave you in such hands. He 
is older than you, but I think he esteems you. 
What say you, Minnie ?" Her heart was too full 
to speak at the moment, and the Rector con-* 
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tinned, "surely we are agreed on this point; 
yon think, with me, that he is an excellent 
man ?" 

" Indeed I do," she at length said, " I quite 
understand your feelings, my dear father ; and 
were he to select me as his own , life would only 
pass too happily with such an one." Her 
countenance brightened as she added, " its joys 
and its sorrows I could live over and over, even 
in idea. And then his fine old house, its grand 
portico, the noble drive, and the great stone steps, 
and then the conservatory, and the pleasure 
ground, would all please me much. And I will 
even confess to you, my dear father, that the 
owner would even please me more than all these 
goodly advantages." 

There was a silence, which Minnie was the 
first to break. And she looked both solemn and 
sad, as she added, 

" It is very well to talk of these^ things, but 
there they must end, the expedient would not do. 
I dare not — I cannot think of him, much as I 
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may esteem him. As far as the east from the 
west^ so far o£f am I from Mr. Carsfield. Such a 
marriage could not possibly bring a blessing with 
it, and must indeed end in amazement There are 
some things we cannot ask God for^ and this is 
one of them. I can pray that He may bring his 
misguided ones into the right way, but Heaven 
could not approve of such a union. I could not 
go against conscience, and you, I am sure, my 
dear father, don't wish it" 

"No, Minnie; and yet to affirm that I 
do not wish it, is to say wrong. 1 do wish it, 
with all my heart ; but I want, at first, to be per- 
fectly satisfied with the soundness of his views, 
the evidences of his sincerity, as a disciple of the 
one true church. My Minnie can never marry a 
dissenter, that is perfectly certain ; but supposing, 
Minnie, he were to join the true fold; that a 
change in his belief had gradually taken place, 
then the case would be different. He is certainly 
very fond of hearing what I have to say upon 
religion and church matters, and we know not 
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how near he is the giving up his schismatic error» 
The Yoice of reason is heard even above early 
implanted doctrines. A man with such a pro- 
perty ought never to have been tutored into such 
a dereliction. Thinks Minnie, of the settlement 
such a home would give you. And what power 
of doing good I And such men are not to be met 
with every day.*' 

" It were a pity that they should," replied 
Minnie, and there was a sorrowful cadence in her 
tone as she said it* 

^^Then you despair of his changing his 
creed ?" 

" He is not one to do so," she said, ^* the virtue 
of consistency will stand in his way; and to 
bring him to the conviction that he is wrong, I fear 
neither lies in your power or mine." 

'^ Neither does it, my child. We must have 
patience ; Carsfield has sound good sense, and I 
question whether it is not even now working for 
his good. We are but poor judges of the mind 
of man; let us, for the present, leave him in 
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better hands. Let as recollect the nnlimited 
promisey whatsoever ye shall ask — ' *' 

^^ But does he ask ?'* interrupted Minnie. Her 
f&ther replied with a calm solemnity, 

^^ I have reason, and just grounds, to think he 
does. I see him when I call, surrounded by books 
of deep reading and research, and many are the 
questions he asks. It has seemed to me merely 
for conversation, and I fear I have been more 
prone to show off my own lore than to direct or 
to counsel him in the way that he would seek. 
For the future I will be on the alert to catch at his 
object, and take him on a more definite and serious 
tack. It must not be rough, but gentle guiding 
that he needs. As the angel directed Hagar to 
the hidden spring, so may we hope that he in time 
may find it. Such a conversion would give even 
to his name and to his deeds of charity, new love- 
liness and new beauty. Let us then hope, dear 
Minnie, rather than despair; surely he is too 
good to be set aside as utterly hopeless. It has 
been remarked by Palestine travellers, that not 
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only do the sheep there follow the guiding 
shepherd, but even, whilst cropping the herbage 
as they go along, they look wistfully up to see 
that they are near him. Does not Carsfieldmake 
me his company and his friend ? Surely I may 
be cultivating the good seed ; the disguised ^ needs 
be,' that lurks in a real friend's discourse. Let 
us hope for the best, and with you for his guiding 
pillar — his leading star, let us, I say trust, that 
both he that soweth and he thatreapeth, in God's 
own time may rejoice together." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



" That wonderful pftssion which to be defined is 
impossible, because no words can reach the strange 
nature of it— it is called love." 

Such were the words of Sir Philip Sydney, and 
such were the feelings of both Minnie and Fanny; 
they who had not a grief in the world, but of 
their own making, had conjured up this " wonder- 
ful passion," giving their hearts where they were 
not asked, and whilst surrounded by affection, 
and rejoicing in family ties, were yet pondering 
and pining under their own love and unloved 
condition. They had health and joy, and the 
prosperity befitting to them,but they had not found 
that beau ideal of single girls, that height of 

VOL. L L 
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human blessedness, their own— really their own 
domestic hearth, and the sweet glory of making 
the joy and the comfort of their partners for life. 
And yet they could find a laugh in their hearts at 
the folly of their untoward infatuation. 

" Turning day into night," said Fanny. 

" Summer into winter," responded Minnie. 

" Let us turn over a new leaf," they both added 
in chorus, ^' and set our minds on outward and 
everyday things." So, as one sure means of 
acting on the sensible suggestion, they betook 
themselves to gardening. The spring was coming 
on, the thorn white with blossom, and all nature 
ready to burst forth in its new and brightest green. 
The Rector's grounds were large, and there was 
more work required than there were hands to 
accomplish; everything seemed to need atten- 
tion at the same moment; the seedlings to be 
taken from the hot bed, the hardy geraniums to 
be potted out. Nature, in its glorious bursting 
forth, seemed looking for a helping hand, and the 
two girls, nothing daunted in the work there was 
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to do^ were quite ready to keep the gardener at 
more profitable work, and to assist their best So 
when the lawn was mov7n> the young children 
were put to sweep, and the two cousins undertook 
the flower beds ; for they agreed that it was no 
pleasure garden to them, unless it showed signs 
ofbeing kept in order. 

The rectory grounds owed much of their beauty 
to the romantic locale in which they were situate, 
climbing, as it were, up a hill, the rock and hard 
granite showing here and there, the stu£f on which 
such high cultivation had been engendered ; the 
acacia and the plane tree spreading their branches 
over the grassy slopes, the jessamine and clematis 
mixing, and stealing up in friendly union over 
the rustic porch, the doves cooing in the myrtle, 
the dog reposing in the sunbeams, the large cat 
in the window above, a household god, basking 
in placid content. 

And there were pleasant marks of antiquity sur- 
ro unding the frontage of the Rectory enclosure — 
old stone walls and carved birds ornamenting the 

L 2 
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pillars at the gates. The stable court was on one 
side, the pleasure ground stretched up the hill on 
the other ; a long terrace walk dividing the flower 
garden from the orchard ; beyond that the glebe, 
and a raised private walk through little white 
swing gates, leading a nearer way to the church. 
The harder the cousins worked, the more there 
seemed to do ; and the afternoon was warm, and 
their hats had long been discarded — one hanging 
on a tree here, and the other at the foot of a 
flowering shrub. The young children were divided 
between work and sport — the latter predominat- 
ing : and the wheelbarrow, whilst it carried the 
grass one way, was sure to be loaded with one or 
two of them on its return. And Minnie must 
then put down her rake and help them to a drive, 
and she was merrily wheeling them along and 
laughing at their looking so well pleased and 
satisfied at the drudgery she was undertaking, 
when, on looking up to shake the. stray locks from 
her eyes, she saw Mr. Bramley and some ladies 
walking leisurely along the path leading from the 
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church. Minnie stopped in her way, feeling how 
blousey she was looking. 

Fanny, follo^fing the direction of her eyes, 
said, 

^^Itisonly some village people wanting my 
uncle," but in a moment her tone was changed, 
and she added, " Where is my hat, Minnie ? 
Gtood lack I where is it ? What shall I do, 
Minnie ? What a figure I am sure I look !" 

The party had now passed the orchard, and 
were lifting the latch of the iron gate. There 
was nothing to be done for the young ladies but 
to stand their ground, and to receive the strangers 
in the best way they could. 

Minnie did not seem to care very much, but it 
was evident that Fanny was doing all that was 
possible for her dilapidated appearance, by 
smoothing her bright tresses and by putting on 
her hat in the most becoming manner, her mind 
seeming at the time with nothing so much occu- 
pied as the two young things in the barrow. 
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Still the company approached, and an intro- 
duction soon took place. 

^^ My cousins, Miss Paton, Miss Harriet, and 
Miss Lucy." 

The girls could have wished it otherwise, for 
though they might not have competed with the 
rich silks worn by the strangers, they, at all 
events, might have been their own neat selves. 
The best to be done was to show the work they 
had accomplished, and, to lead the conversation 
to turn on the pleasures of gardening, and the 
captivating beauty of flowers. 

The new comers were bent on admiring every- 
thing ; every word they uttered was a note of 
exclamation, and this was tiresome, as the main 
object of the Rectory was to keep things tidy ; 
but the Misses Paton were disposed to show how 
conversant they were with botanical exhibitions, 
each having their pet plant to dilate upon and 
inquire after, and to talk all the last talk of hor-* 
cultural society. 
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" Your Devon soil, Miss Lonsdale," the eldest 
said, " is not chalky* We see nothing in your 
hedges of the ?raveller's Joy, the Clematis 
Vitalba.'' 

**The Virgin's Bower," said Minnie. " I know 
what you mean ; but we only have it in our gar- 
dens and in our books. The Traveller's Joy is 
even a prettier name than Clematis. I believe 
it grows wild in France as well as in England, 
but we never see it here. Our ferns are the 
charm of our hedgerows. Have you the sudden 
furor for them that all the world seems to have 
got up in a moment ?" 

It was evident that Minnie spoke of the ferns 
as one who loved them, and of all that flourished 
in Devon. And she talked of their lanes, as 

" How that deep lane did look one long green 
bower. Did not Miss Paton admire them ?" 

^* Yes, perhaps," was the reply; then continu- 
ing, with a little stretch of the jaws into a yawn, 
** but I don't profess to love nature in its savage 
beauty. I like your gardens, your parterres 
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better. Tell me, Lucy," turning to speak to her 
sister, ^^ what was the name of that wonderful 
plant we saw in Exeter." 

But Lucy, who was evidently the young thing 
of the party, compared with her sisters, had 
frolicked off with Fanny. 

" That plant," she went on, being suddenly 
thrown on her own resources, " the American 
Pitcher, plant ; and a pitcher sure it was. And 
it stood in the water tank, and the house so hot, 
and the flower was half full of water." 

" What for?" asked Minnie, with undisguised 
amazement. 

" It seems it grows at Singapore or in some 
sandy place, and the birds are supposed to drink 
out of it in winter.*' 

Minnie pondered and suggested that it might 
be for its own consumption and refreshment. 

" Nepenthes distiUcUoriay'^ observed Mr. Bram- 
ley. *^ I like your remark. Miss Lonsdale." 

Bat what was there that Minnie uttered he did 
not like ? And he liked to see the effect she had 
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already made on his cousins, who were scanning 
her all over, and giving approviDg glances from 
one to the other. He saw that his beloved Minnie 
had already achieved a sticces with his cousins, 
and his desire was to draw her out, and in the 
quick and excited way in which he put his lead- 
ing questions, he made no lucid appeal as to 
what he would wish her to say next. But Minnie 
in any position was always herself, and this a 
good and presentable self. She was pleased in 
detecting his good natured efforts, and the ease 
and natural vivacity with which she held her part 
in the conversation could not fail in giving the 
MissesPaton a pleasing impression of their cousin's 
taste. So Miss Lonsdale was everything to them 
in a moment ; and Bramley looked his delight at 
the happy way in which they were evidently mak- 
ing progress the one with the other. 

Miss Lucy was evidently a coquette — the last 
rose of summer amidst the family of Paton, a 
creature full of originality and esprit^ and the 
sisters never wearied of watching her self-posses- 

L 5 
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8ion, and the pretty way she had of setting her* 
self off, and with naweti admitting the covert 
•nperiority of her sisters. They were superior 
they knew, bat Lucy had such a pretty way of 
putting it. Her flattery often cost them a new 
lace veil^ or the last approved gaily feathered hat, 
but they were unable to resist her charm ; it was 
indeed often all the flattery they got, and they 
were just on that brink of age when a straw has 
power to support, sink or swim, and Lncy gave 
them the tone they were to take in their spread 
out for admiration and popularity. 

The first question she asked was how the 
Hectory girls could put np with the slow nature 
of her cousin. 

*^ Poes he seem so odd to you as to ns ?" she 
enquired. ^^We asked for some vanille last 
evening, a perfume we had omitted to bring, 
and he looked so excessively in the woods, so 
like Peter the wild boy, that we were content to 
go without it." 

" We have been so used to him," said Minnie. 
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** And are so content to be appreciated by him," 
said Fanny, ** that I think our paces all suit very 
well together." 

" How did the Misses Paton like his cottage ?" 

" It is very like a visit to the moon," Miss 
Lncy aflSrmed, ^*but when reached they were 
charmed with it." 

*• There was only wanting the one thing need- 
ful," said the two elder sisters in concert. 

** What is that 1" asked Minnie. 

" Miss Lonsdale to ask ! Just fancy," was re- 
peated by the three, in a round flutter of surprise. 
" Do, pray, Miss Fanny, awaken your cousin ; 
surely she is not blind to her own attractions." 

During their visit it was in no way difficult to 
discover the purport of the mission that had 
brought these good ladies to Stoke. In their at- 
tention to Minnie, there was no pains to disguise 
it. Their civility was creme de la creme; all 
their court cards were played out at once. If 
Bramley liked Miss Lonsdale and Miss Lonsdale 
liked Bramley, where was the need of delay ? The 
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church was near at hand^ and the Rector only too 
happy to bind two loving hearts together. For 
their own parts, they were highly delighted with 
the young lady and the whol^ concern, and could 
not see what Henry Bramley could do better ; so 
they gave their consents most willingly. 
" And what is there else?" they asked him, 
*• Why," said Bramley, in his cool and leisur- 
able way, " it is true I have my own consent 
to the match, and I have been at some pains to 
secure yours ; but Miss Lonsdale is not so ready 
in forthcoming. It was to see what you could do 
in furthering my suit that made me impatient for 
your promised visit." 

With faces elongated, they uttered a querulous 
and desponding " Oh !" They had not under- 
stood this ; they had been rather, as it were, on 
a wrong tack, and now they had no time to 
remedy the mistake. They must be at Lord 
Marchmont's the next day. They had merely 
taken their cousin and his concerns en route. 
There was neither time or space to unpack their 
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tronks^ and only just think of their crushed 
dresses I 

" And Captain Lethbridge," interrupted Miss 
Lucy, ^^ who is visiting among his friends inpays 
baSy waiting for me in the first quadrille at the 
fSte about to be given. What can we do under 
such complicated circumstances ?" 

Bramley did not know, he was sure, for he 
began to suspect the thing as it really was — that 
they had merely made him a cross-road con- 
venience. So, to lose no time and to see where 
he stood, he said, 

** At all events you approve my choice ?'* 

They did not see how he could do better. 

"And you think the Rector will endow her 
with the living ?" they asked. 

Bramley did not know, Bramley did not care j 
she was the only treasure that he coveted. 

" But recollect, Henry,'' they added, " and be 
it clearly understood, that though what we have 
of property must eventually come to you, accord- 
ing to our grandfather's will, our mother leaving 
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no heirs male ; yet understand at the same time, 
we mean to live as long as we can, so do not 
anticipate for a moment that we have anything to 
spare now." 

He did not anticipate it, he said. 

And they continued — 

** Sickly as our dear mother always was, we 
did our duty as nurses to the last, wasting our 
early youth. So we have only just now began to 
enjoy life, and that costs money. Yet to see you 
well settled would be a pleasure to us. And a 
clergjrman's daughter is always very presentable ; 
besides, there is something very pleasing in Miss 
Lonsdale, she has made rapid progress in our 
good graces already. But it seems to us you are 
losing time. Have you hinted nothing on the 
subject of matrimony ?*' 

" Not a word," he replied. " Whilst I am 
silent, I have still hope on my side ; and I shall, 
indeed, be a poor soul without that." 

The ladies appeared to agree with him ; and 
then added. 
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" But it does not seem to us you are so very 
silent ; any one can see^ with half a glance, that 
you doat on the girl. So pray take our advice, 
and put away faint heart. Tou cannot expect us 
to propose for you." 

No, he did not exactly expect that. 

" But — ^but women so well understand each 
other." 

** We do," said Miss Lucy, with a playful air. 
^^ And it is easily to be read that Miss Fanny is 
not so indifferent as her cousin." 

•* She may love me if she likes," replied 
Bramley, with more than his usual calm indiffer- 
ence. 

" But the living ?" exclaimed the elder ladies. 
*'That cannot be overlooked; that must go with 
the love." 

Bramley was shocked and. angry, too much so 
to speak ; but they added calmly, 

" It would be very awkward for you to marry 
with nothing of prospect" 

He looked bitter as he replied, 
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" Yes ; put down on paper, poands, shillings, 

and pence, and multiply them ; and see what 
the balance would amount to." 

*< Why, little or nothing," they replied ; " and 
even in this out of the way place, I suppose you 
must have something to live on," 

Bramley felt their heartlessness ; their tender 
concern for their own well doing, and the safety 
of their rich silk dresses, with their utter callous- 
ness for all else beside. He could little under- 
stand them ; and he was in no way sorry that 
they were hurried in their going, leaving his 
residence in the clouds, for that world which 
might, perhaps, appreciate them better. Hard 
and time serving as they were, his mission even 
was safer in his own hands than it was in theirs. 
So he helped to strap their trunks, and calmly 
watched their carriage as it rolled down the road. 
And then he might have felt solitary and alone, 
but there was a little pink note from Miss Lons- 
dale to answer, requesting, in her father's name, 
himself and his party to dinner at the Rectory ; 
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and^ considering that the pen was to be mended, 
and the note paper to be found, there was enough 
to occupy him, until he had forgotten all the dis- 
taste of his cousins' vis it. 

Minnie and Fanny did not take their leaving 
80 calmly ; they liked the little peep these ladies 
had given them of the gay world, and they had a 
thousand questions to ask them. When they 
found they were hastening to Lord Marchmont's 
/?fe,they took even a higher position in their 
estimate than their gaudy rustling silks had 
already established for them. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



It is Sancho Panza who says, " When one door 
shuts another opens." The cousins, in their 
monotonous ]ife, had expected much amusement, 
or something different from the common, in the 
visit of the Misses Paton to Mr. Bramley ; and 
they were both sorry and disappointed to find 
how soon it had its ending. 

Fanny had planned all sorts of intimacy with 
her play-mate. Miss Lucy ; the privilege, under 
her chaperonage, of running in and out of the 
curate's eyry nest, at all seasons and occasions. 
She had also drawn up a carte depays of places 
worthy of their notice in the neighbourhood. And 
all this was put a stop to, even the dinner party, 
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whioh had added its excitement ; for, aa Minnie 
declared, everything was at the momBnt out of 
season. Eyen ^this was done away with, and the 
two girls returned to their daily routine of gar- 
dening, with a flatness of spirit which did not 
lighten the labour of the occupation. Still, there 
was no choice ; they felt it must be done. It 
was a season when all nature was springing, 
weeds as well as flowers. And seeds must be 
sown ; geraAiums and petunias planted out So 
these pretty labourers did their best, receiving 
their morning callers in the parterre^ so that they 
might not be hindered. 

They were working in this manner, when some 
laughing girls of their acquaintance came in ; and« 
after cautioning them not to work so hard, or 
they would be buried in a cross road, they asked 
them, with evident interest in the question, 

" Have you seen the creature ?" 

"What, Miss Lucy Paton — Mr. Bramley's 
cousin ?" 

" Oh I dear, no I something much better than 
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that ; a real creature I very handsome I just come 
from India — a captain^ or lieutenant, in some 
cavalry regiment. They say he is a perfect 
Adonis — ^Antinous — something that we never see 
every day ; that is, so they tell us." 

^^Then it appears that you have not seen 
him?" 

"No ; no one has seen, excepting report; and 
she is not a person exactly to be credited. Small 
as our village is, he manages to keep aloof all 
day, to come out with the bats and owls at night; 
that is, we suppose so." 

" He must be a mjth — a ghost or goblin," 
said the two cousins, laughing, 

" No, it is a real live officer ; he is a nephew of 
old Miss Lethbridge. It seems the poor oldlaiiy 
was taken by surprise at the sudden appearance 
of her brother's son. I think it was taking her 
coolly, if she did not expect him; but then, 
Anglo-Indians, on their return, do things so 
oddly I How she will amuse him in this quiet 
place, seems the puzzle* He is home on sick 
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leave; yet they say he does not look a bit sick, 
or sorry. We wish we understood the rights of 
the matter better, but we will make it our busi* 
ness to inquire ; and then, if you like, when 
better informed, we will come and tell you the 
result." 

The cousins protested there was no need of this 
hurry, but they soon found the creatare's name 
was in every one's mouth ; and they, in their 
turn, became equally interested. 

Even Mr. Bramley, in the casual morning's 
talk, said, 

" Who is Captain Lethbridge ? I find a packet 
from my cousins on my table, favoured by him. 
I suppose they have met him, as they expected, 
at Lord Marchmont's ; it is lucky for them he 
was coming this way, as their letter certainly is 
not worth its postage," 

So then, it was true that there was a creature 
in the place, a sort of gorilla, that no one could 
describe, and half the narrators thought was 
fabulous. Still, it gave a flutter to many a vil- 
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lage maiden^s heart. Even the peace of the 
Eectory seemed — in a measure — disturbed; and 
the girls felt that they could no longer go out or 
come in with their usual careiess security. It 
was not that they wished, or expected to make an 
impression ; but there was something of a cere- 
mony due, both in compliment to the stranger 
and to their quiet village. They also felt their 
position as the ladies of the Bectory, and there 
was a la.tent desire in their simple hearts to set 
something of an outward stamp to the credit of 
such a position. So when they walked they were 
expecting to meet the creature at every turn ; and 
when they did not so much as even glimpse him, 
they returned to the Rectory dull and disap- 
pointed. 

However, in the comparing of notes^ there 
were those who had seen him, and who could 
give a most wondrous account of him. In the 
first place, he looked the perfect gentleman ; he 
was tall, thin, and gracefully built, with dark 
brown hair, a tremendous beard, and moustache 
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enough to frighten the very crows ; his complexion 
sun burnt, still it had a pallid look, as though 
he required rest. And there was a langour in 
his walk, which explained why he preferred the 
cool evening to the hot blaze of day. No one 
dreads mid-day so much as an Anglo-Indian. 

Hearing all this, Minnie and Fanny thought 
there was little chance of their meeting him ; and, 
with this idea, they became more assured, listen* 
ing, with pleasure, at the same time, to the ac- 
counts they heard of this gallant soldier, for it 
was soon added to his other qualifications that 
he was made most honourable mention of in an 
engagement with the rebels on the Gogra river, 
where he narrowly escaped with his life, his 
charger being shot under him. So the good 
people of Stoke felt the distinction of having a 
warrior located among them ; and the Bector 
talked every morning and evening that he would 
make a point, and take an early day to leave his 
card upon him. 

Quite unexpectedly one morning, and when 
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they had almost worn out the habit of thinking 
of him, the two cousins met him as they were 
crossing some fields that led a near way home to 
the Rectory, or rather they merely saw his back, 
and guessed that it was him from his militaiy 
cap; and their simple hearts were fluttered as he 
passed from a bye path into the way before them, 
wondering what he would do, should he chance 
to see that they were near him. 

But he did nothing to show that he was in any 
way aware of his vicinity to good company; he 
simply kept his course, coolly slashing with his 
cane the long grass that grew on either side of 
him. There was a stile in the distance, a plea- 
sant stepping stile, and the girls were aware of 
it ; but he perfectly, unconscious, steadily pur- 
sued his way. 

" What shall we do ?'* asked Fanny ; " we 
shall soon overtake him, and how awkward it will 
be.'* 

" Not awkward at all," said Minnie ; ^* the 
hero of a thousand fights is not to be daunted b; 
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a stile. See, he strides oyer it, perfectly uncon* 
scions that the best belles in the Tillage — nous 
nous Jlattons — are demurely walking in his 
wake." 

It was here essential for them to tread ground^ 
or they would have been with him ere he had 
passed the obstruction. His drift was now evi- 
dent, for they had not reached the stile, ere they 
saw him returning on his way. 

" Oh ! the diplomatist I What shall we do?'* 
uttered the girls, in a breath. " He will never 
speak ; he will never let us get over alone. I 
call this most untoward.'' 

But Captain Lethbridge was perfectly well 
bred ; he merely stood waiting gracefully at the 
foot of the step. Minnie was the first to make 
the ascent ; there was nothing at all difficult in 
the attempt, but still she hesitated. He held out 
his hand, and she was glad to take it ; it saved 
her from a sort of scramble. She bowed, and he 
bowed. 

Fanny had now to make the easau It all 

VOL. I. H 
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seemed to pass with the quickness of a flash of 
fire ; and he was on his way, on one side of the 
stile ; they theirs, on the other. 

" You very silly, stupid girl,** said Minnie, ** to 
be so close upon me.*' 

*^ I hardly knew what I did," replied Fanny; 
" I was so exceedingly conftised. Fancy at a 
first interview to have to mount a stile I And 
then his kid gloves, and his sweet perfume, and 
the managing his cigar ; so different from our 
aboriginal beauxJ*'* 

"And we did not speak," observed Minnie, 
the first to recover herself. " How gauche he 
will think us I seeing him, a stxanger in our 
pleasant Stoke, and knowing his aunt so 
well/' 

Still, the interview left an agreeable impression 
on their minds ; and they were as earnest in their 
praises of " the creature," and of his high breed- 
ing, as were the rest of the village. They were 
now anxious to ascertain if he knew who they 
were ; for the attention, such as it was, might 
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have been offered to any old woman coming from 
market. 

It was high time that the Bector should call 
on him ; so Minnie settled it. 

^^ And the dear old aunt^ Miss Lethbridge, will 
be so glad to see her friend, the Sector/' added 
Fanny. 

Still, the Rector, after listening to what they 
had to say, made an objection ; he was willing 
to pay Captain Lethbridge all the attention in 
his power, but might sach attention not be mis- 
contrued, having a niece and daughter to provide 
for. 

The girls laughed heartily at the idea; and 
Fanny ventured to observe, 

"As he cannot marry us both, my dear sir, 
I think you may assert your independence." 

So the Rector did call ; and Miss Lethbridge 
greeted him kindly and warmly. There had been 
for years a sort of coolness between them ; for 
there is a pride in the heart of man, and of 
woman, too. What it was owing to, they neither 

M 2 
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of them cared to explain ; bat that there was aa 
estrangement — ^a black cload allowed to gather 
on their friendship — they both of them felt, when 
the time had passed for the kind word — nay, the 
look, to set it right. 

So they met coldly — a quiet glance at each 
other ; and forgetting that time had dealt 
honestly with them both, they met for a moment 
as new people. A slowness in his walk and a 
little hitch in hers, as she rose from her chair. 
But the voices were the same ; and it was soon 
Miss Lethbridge and the Curate, now promoted, 
by his father's death, to be the Rector. 

" It did her good/' she said, '' thus to live down 
the past." 

And her little soft mittened hand remained in 
the Rector's, as she led him to a chair and seated 
herself beside him. And it was not until the 
Captain entered the room, that the Rector re- 
membered the object of his visit. 

•* There is no need of my introducing my 
brother's son," she said ; ^^ he is so the image of 
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his father. Poor Tom will never be dead whilst 
Fred lives. I think you esteemed my brother, 
Mr. Lonsdale, though it was evident to us both 
that he had his faults." 

^* As who has not?" said the Captain, quite at 
his ease, and making both his aunt and the Rec- 
tor so in a moment. 

He then gave an interesting account of his 
recent overland route, saying how much more 
he preferred it to the long sea voyage round the 
Cape. 

" I went that way to India ; they impose on 
us young griffs when we know no better. Just 
fancy the endurance ! Give me the overland and 
the delights of Italy I There was nothing against 
it, but the abomination of the flies." 

" Flies," said the Rector ; " I am very glad 
to hear they have them. A very useful vehicle, 
sir." 

" Ah I ah ! ah !" laughed the Captain ; ^* you 
mistake ; I mean buzzing horrors — musquitos, 
bugs, gnats, whatever you call them, confounded 
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tlimgs I One bit me in the eye and closed it up, 
just at the time I needed a thoasand eyes to take 
in the transcendent beanty of the scenery; so 
widely different from the Oriental. His pretty 
place of Stoke seems to have its Himalayas." 

It was more in the Rector*s way to talk of the 
quiet homestead and the many charming views 
in the neighbourhood, not forgetting the pretty 
peeps of the sea, and the places that had sprung 
up and gone down since he remembered it. He 
knew, it is true, there was such a place as Ingee, 
as he always called it, and that the water must 
be crossed to get there — that there were tigers 
there, and other wild animals ; but further than 
this, the good Rector knew very little. He had 
been ordained for the church in its primitive 
days, when a little Greek and Latin went a great 
way. Soldiers were known to have been ordained, 
as it were, in their red coats. 

A movement has been made to see that the 
modem pastor is a better scholar ; but whether 
a better man or more faithful priest, remains to 
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be tried. He is now distingnised by his white 
neck tie ; it used to be by his shorts^ silk stock- 
ingSy and silver backles; the bursting calres 
speaking of parson's bams and plenteousness of 
store. And Miss Lethbridge thoaght of the 
Hector as of yore, eclipsing, for the moment, her 
handsome young relative and all his fine cavalry 
notions. 

Still, the old lady was proud of her brother 
Tom's son ; as well she might, for the Rector, on 
his return from his visit, pronounced him to be 
the very handsomest fellow he had seen for many 
a day I adding, 

" What his aunt will do for him in the way of 
amusement, I cannot fancy; fifteen miles from 
the rail, with bad fishing, and no shooting. Miss 
Lethbridge fancies the being in England is 
enough ; and so it is for a time, and his dear 
little aunt a host in herself I But it seems to 
me^ a man such as he will need far more than he 
will find in our old primitive Sfcoke. There are 
two full services in the church on Sunday, it is 
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farae, and very handsomely attended; and be* 
sides — and do not let me forget to tell you, girls, 
that she hoped you will soon come and spend an 
evening with her — I can assure you, an introduc- 
tion to this gentleman is not a bad chance for yoa. 
Acayaby officer can always maintain a wife ; and 
this is really in himself a superior sort of fellow. 
He will put all your present beaux hors de combat 
in no time." 

The cousins, after ruffling their serenity for a 
moment, as to what they should do, what dresses 
they could not wear, and what music it would 
not be worth their while to take, settled it at 
length that it would appear much better for them 
not to go at all. 

*'How charmingly it will look," they both 
agreed, " for him not to think for a moment that 
we are seeking him. If we have managed to 
live without him until he came among us, do let 
us sober his pride a little, by shewing him how 
well we can even now do without him." 

In the proper time allowed for such things. 
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the Captain returned the Rector's visit. The 
Rector was out, as well as the yoang ladies. 
The Captain left his card, ^' Captain Lethbridge, 
Bengal Light Cavalry," and one also from Miss 
Lethbridge. 

The girls were rather annoyed that so it should 
have been, passing his card from one to the other; 
still, as it was the exact day he would call, they 
settled it looked so much better than waiting at 
home to receive him. Thus do men and women 
ever play at cross purposes I Glad they were out, 
though anxious to improve his acquaintance. 
Glad that the garden was looking so neat ; they 
were glad that Miss Lethbridge was disposed to 
do the civil. They were glad — no, not glad, they 
again repeated, that they had not seen him ; but 
still glad in this way to shew how little they 
cared about him. 

In their walk they had met Mr. Oarsfield ; it 
seemed to Minnie long ere they had seen him, 
and she was not sorry that the little distraction 
respecting the Captain had somewhat superseded 

M 5 
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him in her thoughts. He was an idol in her 
heart that her proper reason conld not acknow- 
ledge ; 80| in the simplicity of her natore, she 
fancied that if she could but snbstitnte a more 
profitable object there, it would only be so much 
the better. 

** I have been paying morning visits," was Mr. 
Carsfields' dbordj on meeting. " Not very like 
me, yon will say, but I wished to shew some at- 
tention to this helter-skelter fellow, who has 
dropped upon us, as it were, from the clouds. I 
am sure he will need a little of Barey*s system to 
fit him for our quiet locale ; he looks as a wild 
colt, fresh from Exmoor. I mean Captain Leth- 
bridge ; I suppose you two young ladies are 
«mong his admirers ?" 

" Yes," they both admitted, innocently enough. 

** But we do not know him," added Minnie ; 
** papa has called, but we have not yet been in- 
troduced. He certainly is very handsome, and 
papa says is both gentlemanly and agreeable." 

" Two very good things," replied Mr. Carsfield, 
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in a lengthened sort of measarement of his words. 
" Two very good things ; and if handsome is as 
handsome does, according to all accounts, he may 
lay claim to superior looks. I should call him 
inconveniently handsome, from the stir he has 
already made in the village." 

**The first impulse in human nature," said 
Fanny, "is to cry down good looks; and the 
next is irresistibly to be attracted by them. 
Nevertheless, I consider it were a bad specula- 
tion to set one's heart on the Captain ; he must 
be so drawn hither and thither. At the same 
time, he is decidedly an acquisition to the neigh- 
bourhood.'* 

" I am not quite so sure of that," replied Oars- 
field ; " no man likes his light to be suddenly 
snuffed out. And if you fancy for a moment, 
Miss Fanny, that he will cut out your established 
beauXy it is well his farlough cannot last for 



ever." 



" That is the very pitiableness of the case," 
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8aid Fanny, seeming determined to pay off some 
old scores with Mr. Carsfield, whom she did not 
even pretend to like. ^^ If he goes, he mnst go, 
that is very certain ; but then suppose he takes 
his better half with him ?" 

There was a frown passed over Mr. Carsfield's 
face, and he said, with a quick sort of hesita- 
tion, 

"But ladies know when they are well off. 
Miss Minnie would not like to leave the good old 
Bector, and those who love her best, to battle the 
cold world with a stranger." 

" The cold you talk of would be in its favour," 
returned Fanny, determined to make herself dis- 
agreeable. *' What say you, Minnie ? will you 
answer the question ? Are you open to the tempt- 
ation of a voyage to India ?'' 

"I must wait till I am asked," returned 
Minnie ; " but I should feel, as with all journey- 
ings, that were God on my side, I could havQ 
to fear nothing." 
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** Then you take even the probability as seri- 
008 ?'' Carsfield asked ; '^ and the next thing, I 
suppose, you will begin your trousseau.'*'* 

*^ Not exactly that," said Minnie, with the ut- 
most simplicity ; ^^ but it seems to me, as mar- 
riage is confessedly a serious thing, so ought it 
ever to be taken seriously." 

Carsfield passed his hand over his brow as she 
spoke; and there was evidently at the present 
moment no one inclined to take even the idea so 
seriously as he did. He recovered himself in a 
moment, and said, 

" But, Miss Lonsdale, all very fine talking ; 
but we cannot spare you from the parish. What 
are the poor to do without their best friend ? — 
what the little children at the school — the Rector ? 
And even Mr. Bramley would feel himself some- 
what benighted ; it would not do, I assure you." 

This was looking upon such an event in a too 
business-like manner, and even Minnie, who ex- 
pected something more on her own account, felt 
a little nettled, and she replied — 
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" But, Mr. Carefield, whilst feeling proud of 
the value you set on me, I must remind you that 
according to the Italian proverb, the Pope never 
dies — ' H Papa i martOy sarh faUo con aUro / ' 
So I must solace you in your need, and predict 
that another will soon spring up in my place that 
will do just as well as, I trust, I have done. Such 
is the luck of all changes and chances ; and you/' 
she added, with a touch of sorrow, ** who will 
there be to preach to you, and to bring you where 
we yet hope to see you ?" 

Fanny had no mind for a homily, so she re- 
plied, blithely — 

** All this settlement of things is very well ; 
but you forget that as we neither of us know the 
captain, that I have just as fair a chance as 
you, Minnie." 

** I should doubt it," was Mr. Oarsfield's short 
reply, as he took his leave. 

^* What does he say ?" asked Fanny, quickly. 

Minnie smiled, and softened off his reply by 
observing— 
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^ Yoa are not an especial favonrite with Mr, 
Carsfield, Fanny." 

^^ I should think not/' she said, watching him 
with a qaaint look until he was out of sight ^^ It 
is only for your sake that I barely suffer him — a 
heretic such as he, to talk of matrimony ! Why, 
I would readily promise to give up all chance of 
Captain Lethbridge if only to save you, dear 
Minnie, from hie sober-sided wiles. I begin, 
from his quiet look, to suspect how it is — ^Mr. 
Carsfield is in love with you — ^that is, what he 
calls love ; and so, for his own sake, he is to 
scare us from the Captain and poor Bramley. ( 
look upon Mr. Carsfield as nothing better than a 
cannibal ; I see his drift; and his plan will be to 
get my dear old uncle on his side the ques-^ 
lion.'' 

Minuie laughed heartily at the bare suspicion 
of such a thing ; but added, kindly — 

^^ And even if it is so, Fanny, may it not in the 
end be for our good ? Let me ask were it not 
better to let our home duties suffice us, our 
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home loves and our home endearments, than 
to take up with a stranger at his bidding, and 
pack up to go we know not where ? Women 
are too trusting, Fanny, and much too hopefol, 
confiding themselves in the way they do to a new 
acquaintance." 

" It comes to the same thing, Minnie, be it 
with a person you know, or one whose acquaint- 
ance you have yet to improve on. What, in 
honest reality, do we know of Mr. Carsfield ? — 
what of Mr. Bramley ? We know, perhaps, their 
faults ; and were it not better, therefore, to dip 
into a lucky bag for the treasure you are to live 
with till death you do part — I mean, take him at 
a venture ? I warrant you will know their faults 
quite soon enough after matrimony. The sailing 
under false colours is no bad thing in advance." 

** But no one does sail under false colours, so 
wonderfal is the truth of nature. Do we not see , 
people exactly as they are ? and if there is any 
sand thrown in the eyes, is it not we ourselves 
who do it? and this to help out our beau ideal? 
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It is the Excelsior of the haman mind that is 
ever at work. Bat, again, Fanny, I think where 
we really love we see no faults." 

" I suppose not," replied Fanny, as though she 
were considering. "The heart is an odd com- 
pound, after all. I fancy the best plan is only to 
look on the rose-coloured side of men and things, 
and, above all, of our own opinions. 
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For ever changing— etill the same.' 



^* All these things are a puzzle at best to the best 
regulated philosophy." 

And thus they settled it. There was a blessed 
Bbunteousness in nature that made the two girls 
happy, in spite of the unsettled state of their 
hopes and their desires ; and as they passed 
through orchards laden with their rosy blossom, 
their hearts were as blithe and bright as the birds 
that sung around them. 

It was now the end of May, " rosy-footed May," 
as it is poetically called, and there was a bright 
suns hine in nature, in spite of everything else,. 
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that made them rejoice in all created things ; and 
they picked garlands from the hedge-rows, and 
wished for the olden time of the May-pole to 
come again, when even King Henry rode a-may^ 
ing from Greenwich to Shooter's Hill. 

Thus did they beguile their way, for the cousins 
were happy in each other beyond all things. If 
Minnie ever laughed very heartily it was at 
Fanny's irresistible naivetiy and if Fanny ever got 
up any wise saws and moral speeches, it was evi- 
dently with the view of pleasing Minnie. They 
both agreed, with something of sadness, that the 
Bector's health was not what it once had been ; 
the weakness of age was coming on, shewing 
itself in many ways unheeded by any but them- 
selves. If his stick fell he could not so readily 
regain it; and this brightly polished, gold-headed 
staff seemed more in request than heretofore it 
had been ; and besides this, he leant heavily on 
their arm when he walked by their side ; there 
was also more work fell into their hands in the 
way of visiting the poor ; and they rejoiced in 
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whatever they had to do in this labour of asefoU 
nesfl and love. They even wished they could help 
the rector more ; but he was tenacious over his 
church duties^ and the bare suspicion implied that 
he could not do his work, only made him more 
determined to shew that he was quite equal to it. 
So he was resolute in preaching his own charity 
sermons, for the clubs, and for all special occa-> 
sions. He never could realise the idea that his 
curate could preach better than himself. 

"He cannot hold a candle to me," he would 
say in his confiding moments, and then add, as 
he reasoned with himself, '^Tell me of a new 
style of preaching, indeed 1 What is this new 
style, I pray ? a glib flutter from one subject to 
another, leaving both preacher and hearer master 
of none ? * There is nothing new under the sun,' 
says the wise Solomon, so, prithee, let us preach 
and inculcate what we do know." 

And he did know his sermons, and his congre- 
gation knew his sermons by heart ; and so, in his 
kindly good humour, and comfortable pride in 
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himself, and in those who listened, he went 
preaching on, rejoicing in his own kind and 
simple heart, and in his own worthy deeds, and 
growing old with a grace that put every one in 
good humour with declining years. 

The French say Peu de gens savant etre vieux ; 
but the rector had mildly learnt this lesson. He 
was proud of his bleached hair, of " the ruddy 
smatch of youth " still left on his cheeks ; and 
he was proud of Miss Lethbridge's flattering re- 
collection of his early predilection in her favour ; 
and pleased with the chaffing of the two girls, 
who did not allow him to forget that there was 
work still to be done in that enviable quarter. 

^*Yes, indeed," he replied, getting serious, 
" Miss Lethbridge might readily have become 
Mrs. Lonsdale in years gone by, had she been 
content to entrust her love to the good care of 
Providence. I was ready and willing to have 
taken her at His hands^ for she was a good girl, 
as well as the brightest belle we had in Stoke ; 
and there was always a rush for her hand for the 
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first country daDce^ and then if that failed, there 
was the ^supper dance' still in store for her 
most favoured partner, not standing, as company 
are allowed to do now, but seated side by side, 
and taking their glass of wine together." 

'^ And drinking healths ?^' asked Fanny. 

'^ Oh I no. Miss Ashmore," the Rector replied ; 
" that was even obsolete in my day ; but ere the 
wine was drank, there was the earnest deferential 
look on the one side, and the graceful dropping 
of the eyes on the other. Surely the wine tasted 
sweeter then than now, when you have only the 
fat butler to respond to." 

" And the dancing," asked Minnie, " was not 
that something most laborious ?" 

^' Do not talk of it in that way," replied the 
Eector, '^ it was everything captivating and at- 
tractive. In those days people really did dance, 
aye, and parsons, too, tearing along to a merry 
Irish jig, snapping their fingers through a Scotch 
reel, going the paces, cutting capers, and doing 
the Duke of York's, and all the most approved 
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Bteps. And I used to sum up my happiness for 
the evening in dancing with Miss Lethbridg^ 
engaging her at least a week before. But it 
seemed we danced to little purpose, for her brother 
Tom, this captain's father, was ever opposed to 
the match — quite a spoke in the wheel ; I was 
only a poor curate then, and she so beautiful that 
he had every right to think she would marry well, 
for Master Tom had always his eye to the main 
chance. Well, he went as a cadet to India, and 
married early ; I fell unexpectedly into my 
father's living; and she — the beauty — with 
all her lovers^ came to a settlement with 
none." 

It was a long story, and there seemed no 
prospect of an ending, for the girls were all at- 
tention, and he continued — 

^^ I loved her well ; and I think I may say, 
With a little of vanity, that she was equally 
pleased with me,'^ and there was a pride in the 
very retrospection — ^he drew himself up a few 
inches, and sighed, ^^ Yes, I loved Sophia Leth- 
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bridge well. There was ever a quiet kindness in 
her ways. Tom I could never forgive, although 
now, poor fellow, he is dead and gone ; neither 
did he ever forgive me for telling him that my 
connections were quite as good as his own. He 
was proud of his family, and I was proud of mine. 
They had each some good names, and some 
valiant deeds to boast. He crossed me one day, 
and in pique I pointed out a grocer of his name, a 
highly respectable and well-to-do man in a town 
some little distance o£f, and taxed him with his 
being his uncle. It was so, and Tom mounted 
the high horse. The pretty little girl told me I 
had done wrong, and so, but too late^ I found I 
had, for he, in his spite, prevented our union. 
Well, well," and here the old rector wiped a tear 
from his eye, ** I had a good and excellent wife 
in your dear mother; whilst Sophia, the last rose 
of our summer days, bids fair to die Miss Letb- 
bridge." 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Although it was somethiDg deteriorating to 
their estimate of the captain, this little insight 
into famUy connections, yet the girls were readily 
disposed to believe the blot worn out. The cavalry 
appointment for the son, and the quiet, intact 
independance of the little aant, so that they were 
glad to receive the expected invitation to a quiet 
tea party. The Sector added to the pleasure by 
protesting that he should certainly accompany 
them, for the gratification of talking over old 
times ; and the girls, under the shyness of meet- 
ing the creature face to face, and in a room where 
there was no escape, were glad of the Sector's 
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escort. They were awkward under the assistance 
they had received from the captain at the stile— 
a partial introduction was such an awkward thing ; 
and awkward they felt in every sense of the term. 
They knew it would mar what little grace they 
might possess ; but, as though under the thral- 
dom of the night-mare^ to shake it off was im- 
possible* 

The evening duly arrived, if such it could be 
called, for in accordance with early hours and 
old &8hioned notions, Miss Lethbridge's party 
assembled at sbc o'clock. Her nephew seemed to 
fraternise excellently with her ways, and professed 
that he thought tea at any time no bad thing ; 
and there was a quiescent smile lurking in the 
corners of his mouth, that left it a question 
whether he felt himself among savages or civilised 
Christian beings. 

^^ Tou have dined. Miss Lonsdale?" he asked, 
as he presented her some coffee in one of his 
aunt's antique little China cups. 

Minnie said something about primitive hours 
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being nnsnited to his taste, bnt he protested no 
— that all were the same to him ; and that a good 
dinner is always a good dinner, and that his little 
annt was ever sore to get him. Coffee he drank 
at all hours, and tea^-tniTeller's wine — ^none 
could enjoy so well as those who had travelled in 
the East, with something a little stronger at due 
seasons ; and he concluded by saying that Tndian 
customs and English notions were totally dis- 
tinct things. 

** And you give the preference to the latter ?" 
said Minnie. 

^^ 1 am not quite so sure that I do," responded 
the Captain. '^ In the first place, England is so 
cold, in the next you shut up your rooms and live 
without air. Whilst I am stifling, my aunt is 
freezing. I confess I cannot understand the 
painted snow-baU you call the sun ; and all the 
things I see are so smalL My recollection used 
to give them much more magnitude. After our 
vast expanse, everything seems so cMtif and 
fussy that £ meet in England. Perhaps our ideas 
enlarge; that may be." And here he smiled a rare 
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smile of beauty. ** For I cannot believe that 
the old familiar objects that I now see, were really 
so very contracted when I left them. The days," 
and there was a yawn straggling under his mous- 
tache, *^ are the only things that are lengthened. 
I confess I get fits of the * blues ' sometimes, but 
then I am such an idle fellow that 1 can invent 
no means of shortening them. Still, with all 
this, my aunt is a host in herself— my little 
aunt. She certainly is not one of the things that 
have grown in my absence. I make her laugh, and 
she makes me laugh, she has such an original 
mode of representing things. I suspect she must 
wish me at Hongkong ; but, bantering fellow that 
I am, she never tells me so. It is certainly a sort 
of clover to live with a kind aunt ; still, I fear I 
am sadly in the way." 

" The young man is only waiting for a com- 
pliment,'' said the aunt, quietly. " Why does 
he not tell you how he loves the comfort of 
domestic life-^a social fire, a cheerful hearth, 
and the charm of ladies' society." 
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The Cap<-ain frankly acknowledged that he 
could well and duly appreciate all these things. 
Still, he could not but confess that a long resi- 
dence in an oriental clime rather spoilt a man for 
the home of his youth and the habits of his child- 
hood. 

" I think the young fellows of the present 
day," observed the Rector, ** injure their health 
and damp their energies and enjoyments by too 
much smoking, making a chimney of their mouths 
to bum away their substance, lulling their best 
wits to sleep, and puffing themselyes into a sort 
of El Dorado.*' 

** That is just what Fred does," said Miss Leth- 
bridge. ** I breakfast so early that he has hardly 
then finished his toilet ; so I take him up a cup 
of tea. just for the pleasure of wishing him good 
morning, and I find him sitting in his easy chair, 
looking like the Grand Mogul, attired in his hand- 
some dressing-gown and red slippers, and smok- 
ing away for his life. He looks very happy ; still, 
1 cannot but think that it must do him more 
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harm than good. Yet so it is ; and I do not see 
there is much the matter with him.*' 

*< I never shall get a wife like my good little 
aunt/' he said, with an affectionate look. ^' That 
is out and out impossible. I suspect the fumes 
of the weed par excellence must give her a head- 
ache, but she is one of those who never mind a 
service of danger when she can do a kindness." 

^^ The dear boy is easily pleased/' she said, 
blushing one of her early blushes to hear her- 
self thus praised ; then added, ^' He coming all 
this way to see me, across deserts slnd seas, how 
can I do enough to show him he is welcome, and 
so totally unexcepted ?" 

And then she related that she was working in 
her garden, her rake in her hand, when a strange 
man opened the gate and walked up to her ; 
and he looked so merry and pleased that she 
thought he was tipsy, as she called it, and when 
he threw his arms round her neck and resolutely 
kissed her, she felt astounded ; adding, wjth sim- 
plicity, 

N 3 
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" Supposing it had not really been EVed, what 
should I have done?** 

They all laughed at the unaffected look of dis- 
may, that was anything but assumed. 

And the Captain observed. 

*^ The little lady can keep her secret, but she 
did not show so much surprise as might have been 
expected. How do we know that I was the first 
gentleman to salate her in the garden : but what 
say you, Mr. Eector? Do you think it possible 
that my aunt has lived all these years without her 
admirers ?" 

" Decidedly not,** said Mr. Lonsdale. " My 
private opinion is that she has been courted and 
loved ; but, wise woman like, has lived to adorn 
a single life^ as much as she would have orna- 
mented a wedded one." 

A tear stole down ' her pretty cheek as she 
thought how truthfully the Rector described 
her case. 

" It is. wrong to say," she replied, "that my 
life might have been happier otherwise, for 
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Heayen, I know^ orders all things for the beat ; 
but jety in looking back^ I feel a little of remonie 
with myself, in thinking that perhaps had I been 
a little firm, a little more constant, a little more 
candid, my name would not have been Lethbridge 
now, and that I might have been the wife of the 
man 1 loved. But all this is egotistical," she 
added, with a little start from her chair, " in 
living by oneself, one learns to talk of oneself. 
Let me give you some tea, young ladies. Mr. 
Lonsdale, you have eaten nothing. Why, Fred, 
you are forgetting your father's friend and mine." 

Bhe sighed deeply. Sweet tears and smiles 
chequered the countenance of the once beautiful 
woman, who had still the loving, warm-hearted 
nature of Sophia Lethbridga 

On the removal of the tea tray^ music was pro- 
posed ; and the Captain wes on the alert in a 
moment to know whether the young ladies sang ? 
Of course they did, but would they sing to him ? 

He did not await their reply, but sat down to 
the instrument and rattled off a polka. 
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" And Fred sings very nicely," said the aunt, 
shrinking her ears, as it were, at the stonning 
reverberation of the polka. ** Do sing, Fred, some 
of yonr soft sentimental songs." 

No, he never sang. He did not know one tune 
from another. The kettle on the hearth, to his 
mind, always sang much better than he did, to 
say nothing of the crickets. 

" Well, well, Fred ; but take a part in a duet, 
* Is there a heart that never loved ?' " 

^' You are behind the world, my dear aunt, 
we know now ; there never was a heart that 
never didn't love. Do not let us go on such false 
conclusions." 

" Well, then, here is a duet, a favourite of 
my day," and she opened a book as she spoke. 
It was one of the thin, pale looking productions 
of former times — a regular pre-adamite-looking 
duet 

^^ As sung before the flood," said the Captain. 

" No, no, no, Fred. How very saucy you are. 
The Bector and I, in olden time, nsed to sing it 
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together ; and shall not we sing it now ?*• she 
asked, turning to the Rector. * How sweet in 
the Woodlands/ " 

"Sweet indeed/'he replied,brushing his fingers 
through his hair, and preparing to take the 
second, sounding his voice like the tuning of the 
bassoon. ** Bur I bur I bur 1 ' How sweet in the 
Woodlands.' Yes, that is it How many and 
many a day forgotten, lying dormant in the 
cuticle of the brain. And now, madame, I wait 
for you." 

She sang and he sang. 
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How Bweet in the woodlands, 

With fleet hound and horn ; 
To waken shrill echo, 

And taste the fresh mom 
But hard is the ohase 

My fond heart would pursue. 
Fair Daphne, sweet Daphne, 

Is lost to my view. 

Assist me, dhaste Dian, 

The nymph to regain, 
More wild than the roebuck 

And winged with disdain. 
In pity o'ertake her 

Who wounds as she flies i 
Though Daphne's pursued, 

*TisMyrtillo that dies/* 
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Oh ! the Rector kaevf it all well. He could 
not even laugh when the Captain asked if the 
Boebuck was member for Sheffield ? His very 
countenance took a sentimental turn, and there 
was a quiver in both the first and second's voice 
as they concluded — 

" 'Tis MyrtiUo that dies." 

Still the duet was ^ot through with a peculiar 
eclat. 

" A generous public," said Miss Lethbridge, as. 
she rose and listened with pleasure to the ap- 
plause. 

Then Minnie joined the Captain in several 
duets, and Fanny assiduously turned over the 
leaves. 

The cake and wine, in due time, warned them 
of the time to depart, and the Rectory party left 
well pleased with their amiable hostess, and the 
subdued^ attractive power of her no less amiable 
helper, the Captain. 
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